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“New York is calling!” says the 
operator in San Francisco. And across 
the continent business is transacted as if 
across a desk. 


Within arm’s length of the man with 
a telephone are seventy thousand cities, 
towns and villages connected by a 
single system. Without moving from 
his chair, without loss of time from his 
affairs, he may travel an open track 
to any of those places at any time of 
day or night. 


In the private life of the individual 
the urgent need of instant and personal 
long distance communication is an 
emergency that comes infrequently — 
but it is imperative when it does come. 
In the business life of the nation it is a 
constant necessity. Without celephone 
service as Americans know it, industry 
and commerce could not operate on 


As if across a desk 


their present scale. Fifty per cent more 
communications are transmitted by tele- 
phone than by mail. This is in spite 
of the fact that each telephone com- 


munication may do the work of several 
letters. 


The pioneers who planned the tele- 
phone system realized that the value 
of a telephone would depend upon the 
number of other telephones with which 
it could be connected. ‘They realized 
that to reach the greatest number of 
people in the most efficient way a single 
system and a universal service would 
be essential. 


By enabling a hundred million people 
to speak to each other at any time and 
across any distance, the Bell System 
has added significance to the motto of 
the nation’s founders: “In union there 
is strength.” 


“ BELL SYSTEM 
AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service, and all di:ected toward Better Service 
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A new science for the Promotion of Health 
Not concerned with medicaments, movements, massages or electric rays 


HE world was quite old before com- 

mon lightning was discovered to be 

electricity—now we have wirelese— 
roentgen rays—power—light; from the great 
force. 


Similarly, the underlying principle of thermics 
is as old as the world, yet very new in its 
unfoldment of human blessings. The science 
of thermics devotes its action to the assistance 
of the cells of the body-structure in normal- 
izing themselves to health. 


The science of thermics does not provide a 
cure-all—yet within its reasoning it contem- 
plates much of human ills. In the application 
of the science of thermics, the underlying 
natural force is embodied in specific appli- 
ances, many in number, some internal, some 
external, yet each specifically adapted to the 
purpose in view. 


Thermics like other sciences has much to 
learn, yet it knows much; this is witnessed by 
thousands who have tested its principles. You 
have used thermics without realizing the power 
of it. 


Thermics cannot harm you; there are no nos- 
trums to work havoc with your good 
physician's labors, or his expert care. There 
are no mystic features. Like other sciences, 
thermics proves its way first by reason then 
by results. 


Thermics being a new science much remains 
to be done; yet perhaps, the very ill of you 
or yours may lie within the category of its 
successes. 


The tools of this broad science are called 
Thermalaids, some of which are adapted to 
conditions which require only a general diag- 
nosis, and work with prompt effectiveness. 
Some are adapted to simple, some to the intri- 
cate, faults in the health fabric, internal or 
external. You will want to know how this 
science is applied and you can get its story 
without trouble or obligation or annoyance. 
Just mention your health fault. A card will 
do, or if you want a personal letter give all 
the details for an intelligent response. It will 
incur no obligation. Just address 


THERMALAIDS 
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‘6 H, dear. Oh, dear me!” Lady 
Ann Trevers closed her eyes and 
leaned back in the not too comfort- 

able, plush covered divan in which she was 

sitting. ‘“How—things—have—changed,” she 
whispered to herself, “how things have changed. 

I should never have believed it possible!” 


This last was in reference to the debutantes 
with their absurd coiffures, their ridiculous 
gowns, their outrageous manners and their pre- 
posterous way of dancing. And because Lady 
Ann couldn't believe it, and because she didn’t 
want to believe what she was forced to see with 
her own eyes, she had quietly slipped out of 
the ball-room and found a secluded nook in 
the fernery. 

“Rot . silly rot idiots! What 
is the world coming—oh, I beg your pardon.” 
Lady Ann opened her eyes suddenly, threw 
back her head and found herself gazing up at 
an exceedingly good-looking, immaculately 
groomed old gentleman in uniform. The 
gentleman, about whom there was something 
strangely familiar, bowed again. 

“I beg your pardon,” he said. “I thought 
I was quite alone. [—beg your pardon.” 

Lady Ann smiled, “You were referring to 
the dancing >” 

“Quite right quite right. 
it’s preposterous, isn’t it?” 

“You mean,” Lady Ann raised her eyebrows, 
“so unconventional ?” 

“That’s a hardly the word for it.” 
The good-looking gentleman was nervously 


My word, 


Yesterday 


By COLIN CAMPBELL CLEMENTS 
(Author of “Pirates”’) 


searching for his dangling eye-glass, “hardly 
the word for it!” 

“These ‘coming out’ parties are not what 
they used to be when—” 

“Coming out coming out, my word, 
no one ever seems to be in these days!” 

Lady Ann was slow in seeing jokes. “The 
young ladies, | mean . . the young ladies.” 

“Exactly, exactly!’ He had found his eye- 
glass and by a series of fantastic muscular 
contractions succeeded in fixing it firmly in his 
right eye. “Yes the young ladies, ‘pon 
my word there doesn’t seem to be much left 
for them to come out of. They seem to be all 
legs and arms!” 

Fortunately Lady Ann hadn’t heard this last 
remark. “Won’t you sit down, Colonel?” 

“General, Madame,” the Stranger said 
petulantly, “General.” 

Lady Ann lifted her lorgnette and stared for 
a moment. “General—pardon my _ mistake. 
Oh, yes, we were speaking of the dancing.” 

“Yes yes— 

“You see the world moves so fast now-a-days, 
and the dances must keep up with the world, 
] suppose.” 

“The world! Running away with itself. 
And these young people—” 

“It was different when we were young, but 
we must be tolerant.” She paused for a 
moment and looked down at the white feather 
fan which was lying in her lap. There was 
just the slightest quiver in her voice. “We are 
old people now.” 

“Old! I beg your pardon!” The Stranger 
jerked back his head; the eye-glass snapped 
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from his eye. “Not old, not really old 
middle-aged, yes, middle-aged—and sensible, 
thank goodness.” 

Lady Ann turned her head and looked up 
at the speaker from the corner of her eye. 

“Yes, that’s it, middle-aged.”” He had moved 
over to the divan and with another series of 
muscular jerks, not unsimilar to the ones he 
had used for fixing his eye-glass, he managed 
to get seated. He leaned over and rubbed his 
left knee cautiously, “Yes middle- aged.” 

“Yes, Colonel—er—General.” 

From somewhere came the din of a modern, 
ultra-modern “jazz” orchestra. The palm 
trees seemed to quiver with the harshness of 
the music. | The Stranger reached up and 
covered his ears. 

“There goes that unspeakable music again,” 
he said, “that infernal racket! It’s like the tom- 
toms one hears in Africa! Much worse in fact! 
Awful. Yes, I dare say you are right, quite 
right, times do change.” 

“Yes—” 


“Unfortunately. But, nevertheless, we must 
accept the facts.” 

Lady Ann sighed, “Unfortunately.” 

“I had hoped—” There was a crash in the 
music. The Stranger paused a moment. “I 
had hoped when I accepted the invitation for 
this ball tonight that I would find something— 
something to remind me, even remotely, of my 
youth but ‘pon my word they've even done 
the house over!” 


Lady Ann looked up in surprise; she leaned 
forward, “Oh! I believe we haven't been in- 
troduced. May I ask—”’ 

“Yes, yes, done over the house! And in this 
horrible modern way too!” 

“‘No—you see, I know this house quite well. 
I believe nothing has been changed, nothing.”’ 

“Nothing changed? Really? Well it seems 
changed, quite. Perhaps it is I who have—er— 
changed.” He was searching for his eye-glass 
again, “Perhaps it is | who have changed.” 

“Perhaps, you know when one grows old—” 

“Old, Madam? Old?” 

“I should say, middle-aged, 
reaches—”’ 

“Middle-aged! Why, I’m just in the prime 
of life just in the prime! Don’t feel 
a day over twenty, not a day.” He slapped 
his knee, and immediately wished he hadn't. 
“Oh, that is—at times, at times.” He leaned 
over and smiled goodnaturedly. “Why at the 
War Office, they still call me ‘Richard’.” 

“Richard,” Lady Ann was saying softly, 


when one 


and looked up into her companion’s face. She 
was trembling. ‘Richard 

“Yes!” The Stranger lowered his voice, 
his tone suddenly became confidential, “And at 
the East Indian United Service they call me~ 
they call me ‘Dick’! Not to my face, mind 
you. But they do call me ‘Dick’!” 

“Richard, “Lady Ann was saying softly, 
“Richard . . East Indian United Service 


Club!” She turned suddenly, “May I ask—” 
“Yes . . yes, that’s it.” The Stranger 
chuckled. “That’s it! So you see I’m not so 


old, Madame. Of course I have accomplished 
a great deal in the short time I have been in 
her—”, he coughed, “that is—his Majesty’s 
service. It’s forty-one years ago tomorrow that 
] went out, and I’ve seen service, my word, for 
a young chap, | have seen service!” 

“Forty-one years ago?” Lady Ann was say- 
ing, “yes—forty-one years ago.” 

“Yes . . yes, quite right.” 

“May ask—”’ 

“And as I was saying, I had hoped to find 
something of my youth here, some of the old 
familiar corners and nooks and faces.” He 
paused for a moment and looked up at the 
ceiling. “Some of the old familiar faces 
one in particular.” 

Unconsciously Lady Ann reached out her 
hand, “Then you—” 

“Oh dear, yes, very much so. I suppose 
every youngster is—until he gets sense. Oh, 
I was very much in love at the time, foolishly 
so. Couldn’t live without her, and all that sort 
of thing. And if | do say it, she was a snappy 
little thing clever, pretty, very pretty, as 
I remember—blue eyes and golden hair, that 
sort of a girl.” 


“And you—” Lady Ann raised her fan, “you 
quite forgot her when you went to India >” 

The Stranger looked up quickly. For a 
moment, just for a moment, his eyes met hers. 
“Yes yes, I quite forgot her, quite for- 
got her. Life in the service is strenuous, you 
know. Besides there’s hunting, polo and that 
sort of thing. Oh, yes, I quite forgot her 
quite.” 

Lady Ann turned away and toyed with one 
of the leaves of an overhanging palm, “And 
—and married someone else >” 

“Never! Oh, I beg your pardon.” He 
relaxed again. ‘“No—no, I never married. 
Hadn’t the time, matter of fact.” 

“And the young lady >” 

The Stranger shrugged his shoulders. “Oh, 


I dare say she is the mother of a large family 
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now. Oh dear me, how times do change. As 
| was saying, | was very much in love with 
her—at the time, you understand. But the 
family, her family, you understand, rather ob- 
jected to me, so I—I broke off the whole 
affair; made a clean breast of it, joined the 
Indian Service.”” He leaned back and took a 
deep breath, “And I’ve been quite content, 
quite.” 

“Yes>?’’ Lady Ann leaned forward, “And 
you—you haven't tried to see—the—the young 
lady since you returned to England?” 

“See her? See her! Oh, dear, no. It 
—might be—er—rather, rather embarrassing 
for both of us.”” He leaned back and half 
closed his eyes. ‘You see we were practically 
engaged at the time. That is, I hadn’t come 
right down to asking but you know how some 
things are understood, so to speak, between 
young people.” 

“But you went away—” Lady Ann began, 
“you went away and left”—she stopped 
suddenly. 

“Not exactly left her, let me see, let me see, 
as I recall it, | believe I did ask her to marry 


me. 

“And she refused >” 

“Let me see, did she refuse>”” The Stranger 
tapped his forehead absent-mindedly. “Did she 
refuse? Ah, now I remember! She said we 
would have to think it all over very carefully. 
Yes, that’s it, her very words, ‘very carefully!’ 
I remember how she wrinkled up her little snub 
nose and—” 

“Sir, that is—” Lady Ann threw back her 
head and stared coldly at the man beside her. 

“Yes, yes, her little snub nose.” He looked 
up suddenly. “Oh, mind you, it was a nice 
little nose!” 

“And did you think it over carefully, ‘very 
carefully’ 

“Not at all!”’ the Stranger exploded, “not 
at all! I was a bit of a wild dog in those days, 
you know like most young men. My 
pride was hurt.” He chuckled softly to him- 
self. “I was a proud young fellow . ._ like 
most young men, you understand, like most 
young men. Of course | expected her to fall in 
my arms—and live there happily ever after— 
that is, not in my arms, you know, but—” 

“As your wife, | understand.” 

“Yes . . yes, as my wife? Qh, yes, 
yes.” 

“You were a romantic youth.” 

“Very, very—exceedingly so. I believe I 
must have been reading Disraeli’s novels at the 


time. Rubbish!” 


“And you, you—quite lost all trace of the 
—young lady >” 

“Quite.” He paused for a moment. “Oh, 
I was a conceited young ass like most 
young men, you know. Wouldn’t have written 
for worlds! Several years afterward I read 
in the Times that Ann—” 

“Ann?” Lady Ann turned quickly. 

“Yes, Ann-—Ann. Pretty name, isn’t it? [| 
was always fond of the name. As I was say- 
ing, several years afterward I read in the 
Times that she had gone with her father to 
Florence, since then—nothing.”” 

“And so your romance ended?” 

“It will never—yes, yes, quite so. It ended.” 

There was a long pause; once Lady Ann 
started to speak, but stopped. The Stranger 
was looking straight before him, lost in dreams 
of some far-away, half-forgotten yesterday. 
Suddenly the stillness was broken by harsh 
laughter and the sound of crashing, ear-split- 
ting music. Lady Ann was the first to speak. 

“You never married >” 

“No . . No, hadn’t the time, always 
busy. Oh, I did think of it now and then, not 
often, mind you, but now and then. Life in 
the service does get lonely at times, just at 
times, when the hunting season is off, espe- 


“But I don’t mind saying that a man should 
get married. Yes, indeed . yes, indeed. 
My word, I did need someone to take care of 
me, someone to—”’ 

“You've outgrown that need?” 

The Stranger looked up suspiciously. “Yes, 
quite, oh, quite—my man is, is very capable. 
Quite.” He paused a moment. “There goes 
that infernal music again.” 

“Why, it’s a waltz.” Lady Ann with the 
tip of her feather fan quickly brushed away 
a tear from her cheek. ‘“Yes—a waltz.” 

“Yes.” The Stranger sat silently regarding 
his black leather boots. “Yes.” Then, as if 
speaking to himself, “Ah me, what happy days 
those were!” 

“What happy days those were,” echoed his 
companion. “Music brings back so many 
memories.” 

“So very many . . . but—” 

“And the young people are happy.” She 
toyed with her fan nervously. “Ah, forty-two 
years ago I, too, could dance and laugh as 
they, but—” 

““You—really.” 


The old gentleman fumbled 
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for his eye glass, screwed it into his eye and 
sat gazing at his partner. 

Lady Ann was unconscious of his gaze. 
‘“Yes—in this very house, forty-two years ago.” 

“Forty-two years ago; ‘pon my word, so 
long as that>?” 

“Ts it so long ago?” 

“Forty-two years . . . forty-two years.” 
He lifted his hands suddenly. “I say, we must 
have known each other—then.” 

“Perhaps.” Lady Ann, though truly Vic- 
torian, had never wholly outgrown her coquetry. 
“Perhaps.” 

“Do you know, I believe I didn’t catch your 
name. Awfully stupid of me—awfully. I have 
the pleasure of—” 


Lady Ann dropped her fan, regained it 
again, then turned away. “Yes, perhaps we 
did know each other then—and again, perhaps 
we didn’t really know each other.” 

“Quite right—but really, I came to this house 
very often in those days; surely—” The old 
gentleman was blustering. It was a habit he 
had acquired when he was given his first com- 
mand. 

“Those days—were a long time ago.” 

“Perhaps you’re right, and—you’ve lived in 
England ever since >” 

after you—” She coughed. “That 
is, I’ve lived out of England a great deal. | 
have a small villa near Florence.” 

“Have you really? Delightful place, Flor- 
ence.” 

“Yes, though a bit lonely at times.” 

“Is it really? You know, I had always 
thought of it as quite gay. That only goes to 
show how mistaken one can be.” 

“Yes . . .. yes,” was Lady Ann’s only 
reply. 

“How mistaken one can be,” he repeated, 
then leaned forward and carefully scrutinized 
the success line in the palm of his upturned 
hand. He had always been very proud of that 
line. “‘But—but I suppose you have your chil- 
dren about you and that sort of thing.” 

“No. I never married.” Lady Ann said 
withcut looking up. “I never married.” 

“That’s a bit unusual, isn’t it?” 

“Ts it?” 

The Stranger, just a bit self-consciously, slid 
away. “And, I suppose you never will >” 


Lady Ann shook her head, “No . . . no.” 


“Most extraordinary.” He slid back into his 


former position. 
“Perhaps.” 
He sat looking at her with half closed eyes. 


“You know—” he began, but his voice was 
drowned in a crash of brass music. “There 
goes that infernal music again!” 

“Yes. Perhaps we had better join the com- 
pany, Colonel—er—General Farrington.” 

For a moment the old gentleman looked at 
his companion. He was a little confused and 
not quite sure of his ground; she evidently 
knew his name, though he hadn’t the slightest 
idea who she was. 

“We had, perhaps, better join the company, 
General Farrington,”’ she repeated. 

“General Sir Richard Farrington.” 

“Oh,—I beg your pardon.” Lady Ann 
flushed but her feather fan came quickly to her 
assistance; she well knew the purposes for 
which fans are made. 

“And may I have the pleasure of knowing 
to whom I am indebted for a very pleasant 
half hour—may I have the pleasure of know- 
ing to whom | have been speaking?” 


There was an awkward pause. 

“Why—yes—I am Lady Ann Trevers.” 

“Lady Ann Trevers>?”” Sir Richard stumbled 
all over himself in trying to rise to his feet, 
but gave it up and sank back breathlessly. 
“Not Lady Ann of—” 

“Yes, Sir Richard.” 

““’Pon my word! God bless my soul! Lady 
Ann Trevers Ann Trevers! I might 
have known it the moment I saw you—but | 
must admit I don’t see so well as I used, that 
is, not quite so well. Ann Trevers! And to 
think that after all these years and in this very 
house—” 

“Yes, Richard.” 

“Ann! And you said you never married?” 

“Never married.” She was too nervous to 
notice that she was snapping the bones of her 
fan one after another. “No.” 

“’Pon my word, but I thought—” 

“You were mistaken. It was you—I loved 
—then.” 

Sir Richard somehow had got hold of Lady 
Ann’s hand and was, perhaps a bit awkwardly, 
but nevertheless ardently, pressing it to his 
lips. “And when you said, “We must think it 
over carefully,” you really meant—” 

“Yes, I really meant—”’ 

“Now isn’t that just like a woman!” He 
dropped the hand he was holding, leaned back 
and scratched his head doubtfully: “‘Isn’t that 
just like a woman?” 


From somewhere, some mysterious world of 
long ago, the faint sobs of a violin came sing- 


(Continued on page 54) 
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Two Pots of Gold and a California Rainbow 
An Argonaut Tale, with an Arabian Nights 


Incident 


By JAY SEE 


T ee great iron pots of gold, brimful of 

coin, nuggets, bars, dust and trinkets, 
each reputed to hold about 150 pounds, and 
buried most fittingly in a robber’s cave! Very 
fitting, too, the setting of the pots—Bret Harte 
and Mark Twain Land. Northwest of them lies 
Table Mountain, while further to the north and 
east are Chinese Camp, Sonora, Angel’s Camp, 
Jackass Hill, Columbia, Poker Flat and James- 
town. 

Somewhere, on the west slope of Moccasin 
Caton, its creek once so rich in yellow metal, 
lay the Golden Cavern. The entrance was too 
low for a man to enter upright, and was com- 
pletely covered by dense brush that, especially 
of late years, has overspread this foothill coun- 
” and supplied fuel for many a disastrous 
re. 

Wherever it lay, the lost cave must have 
commanded a view for miles of Moccasin Trail, 
now paralleled by the county road from Sonora 
to Coulterville. For many a time from their 
hidden aerie the dreaded cave-men would swoop 
down upon the helpless passing miner and levy 
heavy toll. ' 

This all harks back of course to “the days 
of gold, the days of forty-nine,” and the decade 
or so that followed. Silent all, or nearly all, 
the landscape now. Dead and gone for many a 
day the sapper and miner of early days. The 
few survivors long exiled from Poker Flat, and 
many another flat equally deserving the name; 
though a few descendants of the “Jumping Frog 
of Calaveras” may still be interviewed. But 
in the early fifties, when these hills and valleys 
boasted the largest population of the Coast, they 
fairly throbbed with turbulent life. Money 
abounded, whisky flowed like water, and road- 
agent and bandit partook over-freely of both. 

None of these gentry was more noted or 
more feared than Joaquin Murietta and his 
gang. Never less than five, and sometimes eight 
or nine, armed to the teeth and all dead shots, 
they robbed and pillaged for some time with 
comparative impunity; and when opposed, un- 


less restrained by their leader,* were apt to 
become vindictive. Sometimes, however, they 
were not averse to an “entente cordiale,” when 
in quest of food or shelter. Then they prof- 
fered gold dust, or coin, in liberal payment, de- 
manding only absolute silence about the visit or 
the route they followed. 

More than once this predatory band stopped 
over night in Mariposa County, near the ranch 
of a prominent and respected citizen three miles 
north of Coulterville. Their habit was to post 
a sentry on guard, feed and rest their horses, 
and toss on the kitchen table a bag of dust 
or nuggets to pay for their food or supplies. 
But by dawn, or before, the cavalcade rode off, 
usually to their Moccasin Canon cave on White 
Point Ridge, or “Penon Blanco,” as it appears 
on Uncle Sam’s topographic maps. 

When the country grew too hot for Murietta 
and his much more feared lieutenant, “Three 
Fingered Jack,” they were apt to disappear 
for a time, crossing the San Joaquin plains to 
another of their haunts near the Coast. And 
there, some forty years ago, they were all 
rounded up and captured, or finally dispersed. 

But a short time afterwards a gaunt and 
swarthy dame and her youthful son rode briskly 
up to the Mariposa ranch just mentioned. They 
bought hay for their horses, and started for 
Penon Blanco to relocate the cave. The woman 
admitted that her husband had been one of the 
Murietta band, and that from a description ob- 
tained from him she hoped to find the cave. 
It appeared from what she said that the last 
visit of Murietta to this section had been cut 
short by a sheriff's posse, and, unable to carry 
off all his booty, two mighty pots of gold were 
buried in the cave only a foot underground, 
and had never been removed. About a week 
after their departure the ranchers’ visitors re- 
turned, saying they had failed to find what they 
sought, but were going to the Coast for more 
definite information and would then return to 
the cave. But they never did, and there still 


lurk the long lost pots. 
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Will they ever see the light of day? “Quien 
sabe,” as Murietta would have said. Perhaps 
a mining revival will open up this locality and 
increase the chance of ultimate discovery. Pos- 
sibly a brush fire will bare the entrance to the 


cave, or some wanderer casually stumble on it. 


Enter the Rainbow 

On the side of Moccasin Canon, opposite 
Penon Blanco and nearer its head, is the 
McAlpine mother-lode mine, which has yielded 
tons of golden ore. It commands a fine view 
of the storied canon, and very often of brilliant 
sunsets and striking cloud effects. Half a dozen 
times, following recent rains, a bright rainbow 
has been visible from the mine. It completely 
spanned the gorge below. More than that, its 
western arch several times rested about half 
way up Blanco’s sides, just along the supposed 
line of the missing treasure. 

This coincidence inevitably recalled the pro- 
verbial rainbow, at whose end no treasure is 
supposed to lie. But this is California, and in 
this highly mineralized section of the Golden 
State rainbows really have no choice. Some- 
times they just have to rest on golden ground. 
Did these do that? Were they bows of prom- 
ise? And somewhere at, or near, the western 
end of those glittering arches does lavish Cali- 
fornia proffer not one pot of gold, but two? 

Following the Rainbow Comes the Find 

Only a few days after the foregoing lines 
were penned, the writer learned of the actual 
discovery of the cave. And, except for his in- 
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formant’s family, and that of the finder, the 
readers of these pages will be the first to lear 
it. It seems that a small girl, living with he, 
grandparents quite a distance from Peiop 
Blanco, was climbing its rugged sides when she 
lost her footing and fell into the low mouth of 
a cave. Being unhurt, she picked herself up 
and entered.. Inside were rusted picks and 
shovels and various other implements; also, 
partly burned sticks of pitch pine, evidently 
used as torches to light the cave. It was ey. 
dently the long lost cave of Murietta! Except 
to her own family, the prudent child seems to 
have spoken of her wonderful adventure only 
to a little playmate, whose father mentioned jt 
to me when we were casually speaking of Mur- 
etta and his time a few days ago. 

Only a short time before this incident the 
child’s grandmother was heard to deplore a lack 
of means that kept the family from seeking 
elsewhere a less lonely and more _ congenial 
home. But shortly after the occurrence, the 
entire household moved to a city near the 
Coast. There they bought a comfortable house, 
an auto and various other articles of value, pro- 
curable only with coin of the commonwealth 
or the equivalent thereof. 

The only undisclosed point of this Arabian 
Nights incident is whether the finder had no- 
ticed the bows, near whose western end she 
found the cave. In the Arabian Nights she 
would certainly have noticed and followed them. 
The writer hopes she did, and every romance- 
loving reader must hope so too! 


(alifornia’s (up of Gold 


The golden poppy is God’s gold, 
The gold that lifts, nor weighs us down, 
The gold that knows no miser’s hold, 
The gold that banks not in the town, 
But singing, laughing, freely spills 
Its hoard far up the happy hills; 
Far up, far down, at every turn. j 
What beggar has not gold to burn! 


—Joaquin Miller. 
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for his eye glass, screwed it into his eye and 
sat gazing at his partner. 

ady Ann was unconscious of his gaze. 
“Yes——in this very house, forty-two years ago.” 

“Forty-two years ago; ‘pon my word, so 
long as that?” 

“Is so long ago?” 

“Forty-two years lorty-two years.” 
He hited his hands suddenly. “I say, we must 
have known each other— then.” 

“Perhaps.” Lady Ann, though truly Vic- 
tonan, had never wholly outgrown her coquetry. 
“Perhaps.” 

“Do you know, | believe I didn't catch your 
name. Awlully stupid of me—awfully. | have 
the pleasure of —" 


Lady Ann dropped her fan, regained it 
again, then turned away. “Yes, perhaps we 
did know each other then—and again, perhaps 
we didn't really know each other.” 

“Quite right—but really, I came to this house 
very often in those days; surely—" The old 
gentleman was blustering. It was a habit he 
had acquired when he was given his first com- 
mand. 

“Those days—were a long time ago.” 

“Perhaps you’re right, and—you’ve lived in 
England ever since?” 

““No—no, after you—’”’ She coughed. “That 
is, I’ve lived out of England a great deal. | 
have a small villa near Florence.” 

“Have you really? Delightful place, Flor- 
ence.” 

“Yes, though a bit lonely at times.” 

“Is it really> You know, I had always 
thought of it as quite gay. That only goes to 
show how mistaken one can be.” 

“Yes . . . yes,” was Lady Ann’s only 


“How mistaken one can be,” he repeated, 
then leaned forward and carefully scrutinized 
the success line in the palm of his upturned 
hand. He had always been very proud of that 
line. ‘“‘But—but I suppose you have your chil- 
dren about you and that sort of thing.” 

“No. I never married.”” Lady Ann said 
withcut looking up. “I never married.” 

“That’s a bit unusual, isn’t it?” 

“Ts it?” 

The Stranger, just a bit self-consciously, slid 
away. “And, I suppose you never will >” 


Lady Ann shook her head, “No . . . no.” 


“Most extraordinary.” He slid back into his 


former position. 
“Perhaps.” 
He sat looking at her with half closed eyes. 


“You know—” he began, but his voice was 
drowned in a crash of brass music. “There 
goes that infernal music again!” 

“Yes Perhaps we had bette: yom the com- 
pany, Colonel er General barnngton 

For a moment the old gentleman looked at 
has companion ble was a little contused and 
not quite sure of his ground. she evidently 
knew his name, though he hadn't the slightest 
idea who she was 

“We had. perhaps, better join the company. 
General Farrington,” she repeated 

“General Sir Richard Farnngton.” 

“Oh.—I beg your pardon.” Lady Ann 
flushed but her feather fan came quickly to her 
assistance; she well knew the purposes for 
which fans are made. 

“And may I have the pleasure of knowing 
to whom I| am indebted for a very pleasant 
half hour—may I have the pleasure of know- 
ing to whom I have been speaking?” 


There was an awkward pause. 

“Why—yes—I am Lady Ann Trevers.” 

“Lady Ann Trevers>”” Sir Richard stumbled 
all over himself in trying to rise to his feet, 
but gave it up and sank back breathlessly. 
“Not Lady Ann of—” 

“Yes, Sir Richard.” 

‘“**Pon my word! God bless my soul! Lady 
Ann Trevers Ann Trevers! I might 
have known it the moment I saw you—but | 
must admit I don’t see so well as I used, that 
is, not quite so well. Ann Trevers! And to 
think that after all these years and in this very 
house—” 

“Yes, Richard.” 

“Ann! And you said you never married?” 

“Never married.” She was too nervous to 
notice that she was snapping the bones of her 
fan one after another. “No.” 

“*Pon my word, but I thought—”’ 

“You were mistaken. It was you—I loved 
—then.” 

Sir Richard somehow had got hold of Lady 
Ann’s hand and was, perhaps a bit awkwardly, 
but nevertheless ardently, pressing it to his 
lips. ‘And when you said, “We must think it 
over carefully,” you really meant—”’ 

“Yes, I really meant—”’ 

“Now isn’t that just like a woman!” He 
dropped the hand he was holding, leaned back 
and scratched his head doubtfully: “‘Isn’t that 
just like a woman?” 


From somewhere, some mysterious world of 
long ago, the faint sobs of a violin came sing- 


(Continued on page 54) 
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‘Tomorrow 
Two Pots of Gold and a California Rainbow 
An Argonaut Tale, with an Arabian Nights 
Incident 
Hy JAY Stl 
WO great iron pots of gold, brimful of less restrained by thew leader.” were apt to 


T| coin, nuggets, bars, dust and trinkets. 
each reputed to hold about 150 pounds, and 


buned most fittingly in a robber's cave! Very 
htting, too, the setting of the pots—Bret Harte 
and Mark Twain Land. Northwest of them lies 
Table Mountain, while further to the north and 
east are Chinese Camp, Sonora, Angel's Camp, 
Jackass Hill, Columbia, Poker Flat and James- 
town. 

Somewhere, on the west slope of Moccasin 
Cafion, its creek once so rich in yellow metal, 
lay the Golden Cavern. The entrance was too 
low for a man to enter upright, and was com- 
pletely covered by dense brush that, especially 
of late years, has overspread this foothill coun- 
try and supplied fuel for many a disastrous 

re. 

Wherever it lay, the lost cave must have 
commanded a view for miles of Moccasin Trail, 
now paralleled by the county road from Sonora 
to Coulterville. For many a time from their 
hidden aerie the dreaded cave-men would swoop 
down upon the helpless passing miner and levy 
heavy toll. 

This all harks back of course to “the days 
of gold, the days of forty-nine,” and the decade 
or so that followed. Silent all, or nearly all, 
the landscape now. Dead and gone for many a 
day the sapper and miner of early days. The 
few survivors long exiled from Poker Flat, and 
many another flat equally deserving the name; 
though a few descendants of the “Jumping Frog 
of Calaveras” may still be interviewed. But 
in the early fifties, when these hills and valleys 
boasted the largest population of the Coast, they 
fairly throbbed with turbulent life. Money 
abounded, whisky flowed like water, and road- 
agent and bandit partook over-freely of both. 

None of these gentry was more noted or 
more feared than Joaquin Murietta and his 
gang. Never less than five, and sometimes eight 
or nine, armed to the teeth and all dead shots, 
they robbed and pillaged for some time with 
comparative impunity; and when opposed, un- 


become vindictive Sometimes. however. they 
were not averse to an “entente cordiale,” when 
in quest of food or shelter. Then they prof- 
fered gold dust, or coin, in liberal payment, de- 
manding only absolute silence about the visit or 
the route they followed. 

More than once this predatory band stopped 
over night in Mariposa County, near the ranch 
of a prominent and respected citizen three miles 
north of Coulterville. Their habit was to post 
a sentry on guard, feed and rest their horses, 
and toss on the kitchen table a bag of dust 
or nuggets to pay for their food or supplies. 
But by dawn, or before, the cavalcade rode off, 
usually to their Moccasin Canon cave on White 
Point Ridge, or “Penon Blanco,” as it appears 
on Uncle Sam’s topographic maps. 

When the country grew too hot for Murietta 
and his much more feared lieutenant, “Three 
Fingered Jack,” they were apt to disappear 
for a time, crossing the San Joaquin plains to 
another of their haunts near the Coast. And 
there, some forty years ago, they were all 
rounded up and captured, or finally dispersed. 

But a short time afterwards a gaunt and 
swarthy dame and her youthful son rode briskly 
up to the Mariposa ranch just mentioned. They 
bought hay for their horses, and started for 
Penon Blanco to relocate the cave. The woman 
admitted that her husband had been one of the 
Murietta band, and that from a description ob- 
tained from him she hoped to find the cave. 
It appeared from what she said that the last 
visit of Murietta to this section had been cut 
short by a sheriff's posse, and, unable to carry 
off all his booty, two mighty pots of gold were 
buried in the cave only a foot underground, 
and had never been removed. About a week 
after their departure the ranchers’ visitors re- 
turned, saying they had failed to find what they 
sought, but were going to the Coast for more 
definite information and would then return to 
the cave. But they never did, and there still 


lurk the long lost pots. 
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Will they ever see the light of day? “Quien 
sabe,”” as Murietta would have said. Perhaps 
a mining revival will open up this locality and 
increase the chance of ultimate discovery. Pos- 
sibly a brush fire will bare the entrance to the 


cave, or some wanderer casually stumble on it. 


Enter the Rainbow 

On the side of Moccasin Canon, opposite 
Penon Blanco and nearer its head, is the 
McAlpine mother-lode mine, which has yielded 
tons of golden ore. It commands a fine view 
of the storied canon, and very often of brilliant 
sunsets and striking cloud effects. Half a dozen 
times, following recent rains, a bright rainbow 
has been visible from the mine. It completely 
spanned the gorge below. More than that, its 
western arch several times rested about half 
way up Blanco’s sides, just along the supposed 
line of the missing treasure. 

This coincidence inevitably recalled the pro- 
verbial rainbow, at whose end no treasure is 
supposed to lie. But this is California, and in 
this highly mineralized section of the Golden 
State rainbows really have no choice. Some- 
times they just have to rest on golden ground. 
Did these do that? Were they bows of prom- 
ise? And somewhere at, or near, the western 
end of those glittering arches does lavish Calli- 
fornia proffer not one pot of gold, but two? 

Following the Rainbow Comes the Find 

Only a few days after the foregoing lines 
were penned, the writer learned of the actual 
discovery of the cave. And, except for his in- 
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formant’s family, and that of the finder, the 
readers of these pages will be the first to learn 
it. It seems that a small girl, living with her 
grandparents quite a distance from Peon 
Blanco, was climbing its rugged sides when she 
lost her footing and fell into the low mouth of 
a cave. Being unhurt, she picked herself up 
and entered. Inside were rusted picks and 
shovels and various other implements; also, 
partly burned sticks of pitch pine, evidently 
used as torches to light the cave. It was evi- 
dently the long lost cave of Murietta! Except 
to her own family, the prudent child seems to 
have spoken of her wonderful adventure only 
to a little playmate, whose father mentioned it 
to me when we were casually speaking of Muri- 
etta and his time a few days ago. 

Only a short time before this incident the 
child’s grandmother was heard to deplore a lack 


of means that kept the family from seeking | 


elsewhere a less lonely and more _ congenial 
home. But shortly after the occurrence, the 
entire household moved to a city near the 
Coast. There they bought a comfortable house, 
an auto and various other articles of value, pro- 
curable only with coin of the commonwealth 
or the equivalent thereof. 

The only undisclosed point of this Arabian 
Nights incident is whether the finder had _ no- 
ticed the bows, near whose western end she 
found the cave. In the Arabian Nights she 
would certainly have noticed and followed them. 
The writer hopes she did, and every romance- 
loving reader must hope so too! 


(California's (up of Gold 


The golden poppy is God’s gold, 
The gold that lifts, nor weighs us down, 
The gold that knows no miser’s hold, 
The gold that banks not in the town, 
But singing, laughing, freely spills 
Its hoard far up the happy hills; 
Far up, far down, at every turn. x 
What beggar has not gold to burn! 


—Joaquin Miller. 
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The Plaids O Grant Stand Fast 


By CHAS. J. NORTH 


Vice-President of the Grant Family Association 
of North America 


Ben Lomond’s crags are stirring; 
The pipes skirl out alarms. 

The plaids o’ Grant are climbing 
Where dark glens spread their arms. 

Dinna ye hear them—hear them— 
Pipe out their fiercest blast? 

The plaids o’ Grant are hearing: 
Stand fast, stand fast, stand fast! 


The ashes o’ their hearthstones 
Lie scattered through the door. 
The wives and bairns are hiding 
Beyond Loch Lomond’s shore. 
The mist breaks clear above them, 
The sun comes spinning down, 
Dinna ye see the spinning 
Above Ben Lomond’s crown ? 


They stand, the wild McGreegors, 
The fiercest o’ the clans. 

They fight for homes and hearthstones; 
Aye—call them caterans. 

The spinning mist above them; 
The claymores in their hand. 

They hear the skirling summons, 
And daring all, they stand! 


"Tis many a year since then, mon, 
And many a mile between, 
And many a Grant-MacGreegor 
The spinning mist has seen. 
In many a far-off country 
They’ve heard the piping strains 
That carry down from Lomond, 
And stir through all their veins. 
The Grant o’ Grants is sleeping 
Far from Loch Lomond’s shore, 
Where plaids o’ Grant were climbing 
Three hundred years before. 
Did he na feel the spinning 
That weaves down through the past? 
And didna he hear the piping, 
And daring all, stand fast? 


“Stand Fast” is the Grant motto. 
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The Devil Priest of Hial 


By JAMES HANSON 


and oceans of it; ages and eons of it— 

if its totality couid be measured in terms 
of time or water. Mountains and valleys of 
shifting dust surrounded the atomic figure that 
crept across the face of that infinite region. 
The herbage was scant and white-bleached as 
chalky bones, and as dead as the sphinx-eyed 
pack donkey which, in the sweltering day, had 
expired at the last dry water-hole. 

The whole desert was shimmering with heat 
haze, and the brightness of the midday sun 
blazed on the neck of the staggering one, set 
his vision askew and seduced his eye into the 
belief that the great hills danced grotesquely 
about. So silent was it that the swish of his 
footsteps surged in his ears like the ominous 
washing of the surf on the rocks. 


But one thing had sent Stalder Michelena 
intrepidly into that Asiatic Sahara: He sought 
a mountain of crystalline stuff of which the 
wandering desert men had spread fabulous 
tales. They told of a hill that spangled in the 
sun with a million jets of emerald, tourmaline 
and aquamarine. At that moment Michelena 
carried a gem reputed to have come from there. 
It was, indeed, a strange bit of stuff. Its class- 
ification had baffled jewelers; but they had ad- 
judged its composition a rarity. 

And on he staggered, passing his hand be- 
fore his face to brush away the mica-like 
specks that swayed in front of his eyes, ever 
dragging his jaded feet along and clinging to 
his empty canteen at which he sucked tena- 
ciously. He let out a sardonic laugh and won- 
dered how soon he would see a mirage of cool, 
clear water. 

Then the mountains came. Abruptly, it 
seemed, the desert lay leagues behind him. He 
passed through a wild defile which resolved into 
a wide plateau where the surface formations 
almost resisted his efforts. There the earth’s 
crust was eroded and furrowed as if from the 
ancient fires and upheaval of its layers. 

Into it he went, a severe torment within him 
for the water that he sought. His body was 
wrecked from falling on the rocks that rolled 
under his feet, and he cursed the uncountable 
gnats that buzzed in his ears and hair. Night- 
mare demons, born of his delirious brain, grim- 


Se Sand! Sand! There were lakes 


aced before him, mocking him in his plight. 
Once when he rushed them, they faded away 
and he ran squarely into a leprous rock, struck 
it with his naked fist and fell on his way with 
cackles of haunting laughter. 

Suddenly, as if by a change of a stereopticon 
slide, he gazed stupidly upon a sheet of water 
which lapped at his very feet. Even as he 
cast his exhausted flesh into the unreal depths 
of his optical illusion, he plunged through the 
crumbling shards of earth toward the lurid 
bowels of the inferno, over him tingling the 
sublime, sleepy contentment that laves a drown- 
ing man, and with the dimming and fading of 
his mind, he relived events of his childhood 
days. 

* % 

When consciousness came Michelena be- 
lieved that he had descended to the lowest 
pits of the infernal realm. Through filmy eyes 
he saw a thousand garnet and violet lights 
scamper capriciously over the serrated walls of 
whatever place he was in. An overpowering 
odor hung like an invisible pall upon the at- 
mosphere. To his ears came a wierd farago 
chanted in a lazy monotone. 

He strove vainly to analyze his sensations. 
He had attempted to move neither head nor 
limb for fear of binding the conviction that he 
was dead, sensing that under him was a rude 
structure bearing his benumbed frame; and 
his surroundings had all the likeness of a crypt 
for accommodating sheeted ones. 


The sudden illumination of the place caused 
him an involuntary start, thus dispelling his 
disjointed musings. What he saw almost sick- 
ened him, as he turned his head to inquire 
the cause. He knew not whether it be man 
or beast, for it bore all the appearance of a 
hideous ifrit seen with his wandering mind. 
Upon closer inspection he observed it to be 
the dwarfed form of a native. 


The creature was all that was possible to 
be bestial in a human. His wrinkled face, 
bluish lips, malformed nose and oblique eyes 
attested to the fact that he had lived for many 
decades. His arms were apish, long and sinu- 
ous, and at their ends were osseous hands that 
clutched a blow-pipe, from the mouth of which 
violet flame spat into a forge and lighted up 
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his coppery, parchment-like skin in a glow as 
diabolical as that of a Mephistopheles. He 
had shed his robe and it lay at his feet. 

But in spite of his exceptional and revolting 
mein he spoke gently, as he turned upon 
Michelena. 

“You will recover in time. A fall of twenty 
FP through my roof has given you a time 
of it.” 

The stricken one sat feebly erect, then fell 
back with a groan of genuine pain. 

“Lie still,” cautioned the other. 

“Where am |>?’’ Michelena’s query was hardly 
articulate. 

A fleeting smile of pride touched the cave- 
dweller’s lips as he answered: 

“In the kingdom of Hyjal.” 

““And—who are you?” 


“‘Lammin, its ruler.” 
x 


The sands of time drifted on and days 
merged slowly into weeks. With noble patience 
Michelena awaited the healing of his frame to 
perfectness. Daily he crept to the side of 
the pygmean troll who toiled, always toiled, 
over his forge, amidst the virulent, yellow fumes 
ascending from his crucible, chanting all the 
while in his monotonous semi-tone the croon 
songs of Hjal or reciting some ritual of his 
priestly station. 

“See, comrade,” said Lammin, breaking the 
matrix of clay, yet never once removing his 
eyes from the glowing result of his workman- 
ship, “the crystallization is complete. But not 
yet have I attained perfection, though this is 
of better quality than that bit possessed by 
you. 

“It must have the purity of a diamond, the 
color of jade, and the subtle delicacy of a pearl. 
My creation shall be—not a mere sparkling 
bauble—but a precious bijou, fit enough to 
adorn the crowns of royalty. It shall surely 
be; for I am blessed with a fire of natural gas 
that is twice as hot as acetylene flame, and the 
hardest of rock runs before it as water.” 

A profound silence fell, unbroken except 
for the splutter of Lammin’s torch as he regu- 
lated the flame which once leaped twenty feet 
outward, reddening the opposite wall; then the 
soft, purring hiss of it, as he toned it down 
to an inch-long, bluish blaze, accentuated the 
stillness. 

Michelena ventured, after studying him for 
a moment: 


“You are learned.” 
Lammin’s face darkened as he fastened his 


gaze upon the emaciated countenance and un- 
shorn beard of the sick man, and laughed hol- 
low mockery—a guttural throat noise that might 
have been born in the very posterns of death. 

“Aye, learned! I might mention colleges of 
New York and California. I am learned in the 
noble artistry and subjects of the East, as 
taught by pure and one-strained priests—filled 
to satiety with the crafty teachings of your 
Western civilization that brought me bitterness 
and drove me to an earthly grave.” 

“Be not so hurt,” protested Michelena. “Your 
hatred is surely unjustified. Call you the les- 
sons of brotherly love ‘crafty teachings’ >” 

A sneer of irony was in Lammin’s tone and 
every line of his features expressed arrogance 
and disdain. 

“Brotherly love! That.which I sought most! 
There was none for my deformities.” 

“You were super-sensitive,” parried Michel- 
ena, endeavoring to laugh lightly. Then he 
assured Lammin sincerely: ‘I hold no rancor 
against you. Indeed, I am indebted to you. 
Were it not for you I would have ceased to 
exist. I have naught but brotherly love for 
you, and twisted body that you have—” 

Lammin silenced him with an impatient 
gesture. 

“It is transient. I am undeceived. It is but 
the temporary gratitude of a patient to his 
nurse. But—what care | >’’-—his voice rose in 
menacing wrath. “Here I am king. Here my 
word is law. Here I grind out my revenge upon 
the Western world, and all of its citizens that 
meet me—” 


He broke off and again silence ensued. When 
he resumed he had regained his composure. 


“Forgive me, comrade,” he begged; “I was. 


hasty. You are interesting. My friendship is 
yours, as long as you break no taboo. I have 
avowed death to all Occidentals; yet I shall 
except you—now.” 

Lammin returned to his fires, and burst into 
verse, as written by Emperor K’ang Hsi, of the 
Ch’ing Dynasty: 


“The old farmer cultivates the land diligently, 
giving great attention to all things 
around, 

From morning to night he guides the plow and 
never willingly relinquishes it . . .” 


And Michelena, silently, deeply in thought, 
lay back on his couch and, before drowsiness 
coiled about him, he wrestled with many prob- 
lems concerning this curious kobold: his ab- 
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normal talents, his abstruse reasoning, and his 
childish belief in his own impeccability. 
% 


In the following days Michelena learned 
much about Lammin and his followers, who 
flaunted the banner of outlawry. Lammin told 
him of them. They were a hybrid race—Gurk- 
has, Tibetans, Surmagasi, Khas, Nepalese— 
religious outcasts from their tribes, who took 
refuge in the heights where they might worship 
the deity of their choice. But Michelena had 
seen none of these; for the confines of Lam- 
min’s workroom were taboo to all. 

“We are smugglers and bandits,” said Lam- 
min; “savage and cruel to those that oppose 
us. And to them we deal out a bloody punish- 
ment.” 

Michelena perceived the wolf within the 
lamb’s cloth, saw him to be a callous and con- 
sciousless brute, and a hot gush of hatred 
mounted to his own temples. 

“By what right do you dare assume the 
power to take blood?” he cried. “Fear you 
not the Jaw?” 

Lammin smiled contemptuously. 

“| dare anything. Am I not the law? Am 
I not supreme 2” 

A gasp of amazement and incredulity broke 
from Michelena, and he spat a hot retort. 

“The words of an ignorant fool!” 

Lammin’s face went livid, and his eyes 
gleamed with garnet and -savage fire. His 
hands stiffened into hawk-like claws for a 
moment, then he relaxed, When he continued 
he was smiling, calmly, enigmatically. 

“Perhaps my words shall have proof,” he 
hinted. 

“You are a fiend! A devil!” cried Michelena, 
understanding hidden meaning. 

“Nay, comrade,” laughed Lammin ironically. 
“Hjal is my kingdom; I am its king. Hence 
[ am almighty, with the power to bestow cor- 
rection upon all that break the taboos of my 
realm. Each man is a king; some are greater, 
some are less. So you, too, are a lord. You 
have the power to break the charge I put upon 
you, which is this: Do not leave this chamber 
room. Should you—then—Ah! The clash 
of kings! The conflict of rulers! “The strong 
shall survive, and the weak’ 
should hate to harm you, for you are an inter- 
esting conversationalist and companion.” 

But Michelena shook his head. 

Day after day, as each successive day had 
brought a greater return of strength, the desire 
within him had grown more to investigate what- 
ever lay beyond the threshold of his prison. 


Now desire leaped from lambent flame into 
eager obstinacy and resolve. Defantly he 
watched Lammin disappear through the mouth 
of the place and heard his laugh of sardonic 
humor echoing behind him: 

“Ah!—the clash of kings!” 

Almost till morning Michelena, his mind a 
whirl of meditations, listening to the sounds that 


always trembled in from the area beyond the ~ 


door: stentorian voices, chants, twanging of 
demonic musical instruments. Once he imag- 
ined he heard the trumpeting of a tusker re- 
sounding like the reverberations of thunder in 
a cavern. It was voices, a magnet, a seducing 
thing that forever beckoned and called him. 
Adventurers, explorers, traders—the thoughts 
of them always haunted his memory. Were 
other wanderers in Hjal>? Or had they escaped 
the acquaintance of Lammin? All of these 
and more questions Michelena put to himself. 
% 

He crept cautiously through the tunnel, 
which was suggestive of a_rabbit’s burrow, 
until he gained the mouth of it. It required 
his utmost of strength and laborious squeezing 
to pass through the aperture that was scarcely 
large enough to admit his six-foot frame. This 
was the first time he had had an opportunity to 
roam to the narrow and dark far end of Lam- 
min’s work room. 

There he halted, listened and tensed, his 
senses atuned to the situation, the muscles of 
his legs taut for instant flight, his fists clenched 
in readiness for combat. 

He blinked his eyes in astonishment from the 
start he received at thus being unexpectedly 
confronted with such a scene of awful splen- 
dor. It smacked of Dante’s “Inferno.” 

He was in an amphitheatre, a natural cave 
with numerous miniature chambers, domes, 
abysses and avenues that were doubtless created 
with whatever earth-cataclysm had caused the 
pit. Rising sheer from the cavern’s floor was 
a wall that terminated abruptly at a ledge that 
seemed to encircle the place. The crags of its 
earthly canopy were covered with a continuous 
incrustation of minute crystals which, in the 
dim light from the torches that illuminated the 
cave, glowed and shimmered like a rainbow of 
sparks. 

At its farthest end in the darkness loomed 
some image of worship. Its base was lost in 
the inkiness that seemed as black fog at its 
feet, if feet it had. Michelena searched and 
racked his brain in an attempt to classify the 
deity among the pantheons of the Orient. It 
was unreal, ghostlike, that palely luminous 
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thing which stood scowling like a great-fanged 
Fo-dog, before whom the truculent subjects of 
Lammin surely made obeisance and libation. 
And from the very bosom of it pealed myriad 
sounds that became a fantastic display of tonal 
wafture among the dark nooks: dissonant jar- 
gon, cadence, dissimilar cymbal tinklings, tom- 
tom rubbings and again trumpetings as if from 
an elephant compound. 

“What is this cyclopean creature—its mys- 
terious source and_ construction?” thought 
Michelena, as he stood there giving it distant 
inspection. Though unversed in iconography, 
he saw therein the artistry of three countries— 
India, Tibet, China—to be intermingled in its 
makeup. But he made no decisive conclusion; 
for from the depths of its entrails came the mag- 
nified voice of Lammin, which hurried him back 
through the tunnel. 

The day came when Michelena was able to 
make his way about his prison without the aid 
of a supporting staff—indeed, his injuries were 
completely healed. Time had passed by un- 
noticed, for, as a companion, Lammin was un- 
equalled. The philosophic trees of Plato and 
Hegal, as well as those of Tao and Kong-fu- 
tze, were stripped bare to the core by their 
argumentative axe. Discordant were their dis- 
courses over Mozart and Wen-ch’eng. Once 
Michelena spoke of Asiatic explorers who had 
sought a learning of what transpired in the 
mountain lofts and never returned. Then again 
came a darkening, as umber as weathered sal- 
wood, over Lammin’s countenance, and he said: 

“They came to learn. And the denizens of 
the hills taught them much.” 

A sickness of heart smote Michelena, and his 
body was aquiver with the desire to squeeze the 
breath from the devil’s body; but some un- 
known thing bade him halt. 

And Lammin spat after the manner of his 
kind and continued with his toils. Ever and 
ever he labored over the crystals and schists of 
rock. Every color, every gamut of emerald, 
jade, tourmaline and lapis lazuli found their 
way into his melting pot, into which he directed 
the spitting, bluish finger, while he chanted end- 
less panegyrics of his line and ancestry in flow- 
ery phrase. Once when he held up for observa- 
tion a topiary, prismatic crystal, he uttered a 
cry of elation. 

“See, comrade,” he commanded of Miche- 
lena, who made feint of watching him, but was 
lost in the resolve to thoroughly inspect the 
worshipping room—‘‘See! It is as limpid as 
the lotus ponds of Buddha. But not yet is it 
perfect; it is too bluish and its facets have a 


greasy luster like elaolite. Ah, but the next 
one! The next 

“IT was taught at Jaipur by scions of up- 
shaven priests. I—as did they—shall gloat 
over the product of thirty hours of perfect 
fusion. I, too, shall hover over it as it cools 
and crystallizes into cubes and octahedrons, 
and bask in its display of rays as I fashion it.” 

At that Lammin was lost in the ecstasy of a 
lucid mind while he watched the molten mass 
in the crucible simmer and interfuse and assim- 
ilate each added bit of crude brilliant, which 
gleamed up at him the while like an eye as 
evil and incandescent as those cast down 
upon it. 


A cry of distress pricked suddenly into the 
silence. It caused Michelena to leap instantly 
to his feet and start toward the voice. Lammin 
— him like a snarling tiger of a Bengal 
air. 


“Beware!” he spat, “unless you too invoke 
the ire of the God of the Pit. "Twas but the 
cry of an infidel who shall soon grace the sac- 
rificial stone.”” His voice softened to a timbre 
that might have sprung from an ancient lute, 
yet it held something that was sinister—‘For 
your own good, comrade, do not answer your 
urge.” 

Only with a colossal effort was it that 
Michelena beat down the desire to throttle the 
cave creature. But always came the voice from 
somewhere within him in its warning grip, “Not 


not yet.” 


With a sibilant intake of breath through com- 
pressed lips Lammin turned to his work, ig- 
noring Michelena, in whose heart remained 
sharply the scream of anguish. 

Man or beast; genius or idiot; eater of 
bhang; drinker of kumis?—which was this 
pagan, arch fiend, exponent of death, silken- 
toned keeper of a devil kingdom >—Michelena 
asked himself again and anon. What were his 
intangible secrets? Did he venture upon mis- 
sions of rapine and plunder, when absent for 
days at a time? Of his congregation—where 
were they? 


His perplexities were broken in twain by a 
vociferous curse from Lammin, who stared 
bulgy-eyed at his torch. The supply of natural 
gas had given out. With a splutter, as faint 
as the rustle of a rajah’s shift, the flame sick- 
ened and expired. And again Lammin emitted 
blasphemy. 

“May the One of the Pit suck the blood from 


the hearts of all unbelievers!” he screeched. 
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“For it is their presence that caused me this 
calamity.” He thrust his hand skyward and 
fled from the room. 


That day a chance came again for Michelena 
to study the chamber. Lammin appeared for 
a moment and gave an extemporized excuse 
for his absence to come. Albeit Michelena 
spoke words of regret for his loneliness to 
follow, he advertised no outward evidence of 
his pleasure at thus being accorded another 
chance for exploration. He was a match, he 
argued, for a dozen of Lammin’s like, should 
he return without warning. There must be 
some mode of escape from Hjal—this and the 
pitiful cry concerned him most. 

% 

Hardly had Lammin’s footsteps died away, 
after the congé ere Michelena crept through 
the incapacious tunnel and crawled past the 
boulder at the narrow mouth of it. He won- 
dered at that stone. Was it there for a pur- 
pose? Perhaps Lammin employed it.to conceal 
the entrance. 


The place was as silent as a forgotten grave- 
yard. He tarried for a minute so that his eyes 
might become accustomed to the gloom, before 
he made a search for the trail that might lead 
toward the bloated idol. He dared not venture 
boldly, for he sensed that the floor was swampy. 
Fetid odors of decay assailed his nostrils; the 
stench was as repulsive as the off-throw of a 
cobra. But he found no trail, save the one 
of instinct. Ever gradually he made his way 
across the evil-smelling pit. The place seemed 
to emanate vice—it was the very maw of 
limbo, with its saturnine mazes. And_ the 
darkness—the eternal darkness!—except for 
the deity who was always bathed in an uncanny 
glow of phosphorescence. 


He sank into the slime just in time to escape 
the yellow light that flashed over the scene as 
a door opened, through which a human being 
appeared. Michelena thought him to be the 
idol keeper. 


He was a squat man with crumpled, brown 
features. Above his shaven head, upon which 
was a crimson caste-mark, a flambeau was 
clutched in his gnarled hand, while he gazed 
about with bleary eyes as if something had 
given him cause to investigate. Apparently 
satisfied, he returned from where he had come. 

Michelena had light for but a moment, but 
in that moment he obtained a complete survey 
of what the pit had contained.- About the 


-sexangular base of the idol were grouped some 


of the lesser gods of Tibet and India—Shiva, 


Varuna, Yama, |Tzung-ka-ba—and the prayer- 
wheels of the Yellow Cap sect. The floor was 
bespread with bones—human  bones—and 
bawdy statuary, zitars, lutes, tabourets, intri- 
cately carved of saj-wood and butter lamps 
of Bhutan word—all broken and cracked and 
besmeared with the mucid tegument of age and 
of the pit. 


He rose, still groping in one hand the slip- 
pery water-pipe which he had seized as a 
weapon to thud the shiny head of the ancient 
creature, and smiled as he recognized the fa- 
miliar feel of steel which he clutched in the 
other. This last he thrust into his shirt. 

% 

No longer afraid, he gave his attention to 
the deity. As he suspected, it was compounded 
of Lammin’s fires. Its base was of marquetry 
and covered with hagiography. It seemed hol- 
low to his touch, and translucent and strange 
of color, as if it were laminated, green upon 
yellow and reds blended into blues. It was as 
fragile as an egg shell and no thicker. Its back 
was to the wall. This brought the conviction 
upon him that it acted as a sounding box, as 
in a phonograph, which made the greater the 
sounds told into it, forcing awe upon Lammin’s 
superstitious followers. Ergo, the sounds of 
elephants and music. Michelena smiled at the 
old priest’s artifice and cleverness. 


Michelena had noted the position of the door 
through which the idol keeper came, and he 
crept cautiously to it and fastened his eye to 
a tiny hole in the panel. 


He gazed into a room that was fit enough 
for any Oriental princess. Tapestries and robes 
of the finest selection adorned the place. Yet 
it was not this, nor the caste-marked one, that 
took his attention, but the damsel of soft and 
childish contours who slept upon a divan. Was 
she asleep? Or was she under the influence of 
yogi hypnosis or hashish? And he saw beyond 
her, through a little window, and made a mental 
memorandum of the stock enclosure and the 
valley below. With a last glance he saw and 
wondered at the several mirrors that were in 
the foreground. Then something warned him 
to leave. 

A day elapsed ere a chance came for him 
to examine the gun that he found in the pit. 
The locks and barrel were incrusted with rust. 
But these he rubbed with sand till they shone 
as if fresh from a gunsmith. A full amount 
of cartridges were in the magazine. With 
these he could send many a soul into the keep- 
ing of grim Charon. And he kept the destruc- 
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tive engine hidden from the prying sight of 
Lammin, till would come the reckoning day. 
What unfortunate one had once owned that 
gun? thought Michelena. 

One day he observed an unusual movement 
about the place. Lammin was‘in a morose 
and taciturn mood and refused answer to the 
many queries of Michelena. He had early 
garbed himself in his sacerdotal vestments, 
which must have cost a fortune. Ropes of 
gems hung from his freshly anointed body; his 
head was newly shaven; and his robes were 
of the finest yak’s hair, brushed sleek with 
some scented oil, as extract of asoka flower or 
musk. Only once did he venture into poetry. 
It was a Song of Nepal, to “Leila:” 


In your heart are three things: 
All the yellow cobras of Burma, 
All the deadly fungi of Bengal, 
All Nepal’s poison flowers; 
The poison flowers are your vows, 
The deadly fungi your kisses, 
The yellow cobras your deceits. 


Oh! Leila!’” 


After which he vouchsafed an explanation. 
“The God of Hyjal demanded retribution. 
Before him one that fouled his presence shall 
atone.” 


Michelena’s eyes roved to the pistol con- 
cealment; yet his voice was of casual curios- 
ity, as he asked the gloating one: 

I attend?” He realized the useless- 
ness of his request, but vowed to be present. 

“To double the sacrifice, yes,” was the re- 
tort. 

Affected apathy fell from Michelena; in its 
place was determination. Lammin saw and 
understood it. 

“You admit you owe me a debt,” he purred 
—"“then repay me, Stalder, by staying here. [| 
should hate to kill you. Remember I am 
highest, here. ‘Ah, the clash of gods’ ss 


The crisis had arrived. 


Michelena grew tense, as he lent his ear 
to the dying footsteps. For the first time since 
his entry into Hjal did he feel completely at 
ease. Then, fondling the long-barreled Colt 
within his shirt, he stole after the priest. 

Again the oppressive scents smote him, as he 
merged from the mouth of the tunnel. Then 
he sought out an obscure spot in the gloom 
where he began a perilous ascent to the path- 
way above. 


But the place! 

It was a-swarm with folk—a mongrel horde 
in nondescript garb. A hundred and more 
humans grouped en masse before the deity. 
And Lammin, in his bizarre robes of the ritual 
and eyes darkened with kohl, addressed the 
conclave in terms of his destructive philosophy. 

The ceremony began. 

Instantly, by signal, the lights were extin- 
guished, leaving the room in total darkness, 
except on the walls where the seepage of years 
had not effaced the sooty lamp-smudges that 
shone as faintly shone the God of the Pit in 
its alien splendor. And of the diety! It, too, 
assumed a change. First a pallid glow envel- 
oped it; then it gleamed with flamboyant bril- 
liancy. Michelena knew the cause. The mean- 
ing of the reflectors behind it was presented. 


It was extremely uncanny. 

Its face was first bespread with a florid and 
purple tone, as though livid with rage over 
some wrong, then dimmed and subsided into 
lesser tones, while the wierd music from the 
belly of it accompanied the changing hues. 


And the motley crowd gave response. Slowly 
they began to perform a fanatical show of 
eccentric muscular action in rhythmic motions 
—with bodies writhing in snake-like movements 
and undulating unto suggestiveness—casting 
themselves in prostrate servility, trembling, 
panting, upon the sacrificial stone before the 
idol, which changed hues with such rapidity 
that it defied the eye to follow the transient 
and uncouth emotions. 


Suddenly the gamboling and_ chanting 
stopped, and from the chamber-prison was 
brought the defenseless subject of the offering. 
Michelena saw mortal terror written in her 
every feature, and he made his gun in readi- 
ness. She shrank back, seemingly to beg for 
mercy. She was too frightened to struggle. 

Lammin was before her, in his beady eyes 
an ensanguine glow that would have shamed 
a Satan. 


“The God of Hjal be appeased. Blood is 
the wine of life!”” he chanted, drawing from a 
recess a long, flexible tube which the silent 
observer knew to be one of the _ blistering 
torches. This he put into the hands of his 
lieutenant, the caste-marked, wrinkled one. 

Slowly and sinuously the under-priest ad- 
vanced, chanting; his berry-brown features 
working as distortedly as those of the Pit God’s, 
gauging the spitting jet of fire till it sprang 
out to an extent of a dozen feet. It held an 
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awful fascination for the captive. Only 
once did she remove her eyes from the devil 
man and his torch to glance aloft as if she 
were in search of ethereal assistance. And 
the loathsome, gyrating one advanced. 

The moment came!. 

With a horrible yell the priest lay motion- 
less upon the sacrificial stone, the last tremors 
twitching his face and body, his knuckles beat- 
ing a spasmodic tattoo at his side. 

A roar, unmistakably indicative of ferocity 
and chagrin, broke from the audience. /They 
knew not what had caused such sacrilege. Some 
ran about blindly and frantically in search of 
the source. 


around to the opposite side of the cavern and, 
standing in full view of the multitudes below, 
he shouted to call their attention to him as 
he pelted them with a rain of rocks. 

This idea was supreme. He drew back into 
the darkness and slipped away to the side 
where the idol stood, and dropped lightly into 
the pit. There he took up a position on the 
sacrificial stone. He proclaimed his presence 
by a ringing, derisive laugh. 

Instantly the mob rushed him. 

But he remained untouched. 

Another scornful laugh broke from him. In 
their eagerness to seize him the torch in his 


Another sprang forward to take the place hand went unnoticed. And before they had 
of the fallen priest. He, too, joined his dead ‘time to withdraw, a scorching, white-hot arm 


comrade. No attention was paid to the cap- 


tive; she had found surcease in a faint. 


Here and there a torch appeared. More and 
more were seen, till the place was ablaze with 
light. The situation became more hazardous. 
Michelena was yet undiscovered. From his 
seclusion he saw them run vigilantly to and fro, 
intent only on seeking out the cause. Twice 
he fired into them with telling precision, then 
shifted his position instantly so that the flash 
of the gun might not betray his whereabouts. 

He scanned the maddened throng for one 
who at that moment slunk along the wall be- 
neath him. Again he fired into the mob, and 
again another fanatic joined his companions in 
the eternal silence. He looked at his weapon 
and saw but two cartridges remained in the 
magazine. A curse escaped him and he won- 
dered how the situation would end. Soon but 
one shell was left; this he decided must be 
reserved for Lammin. 

But where was Lammin? Michelena ran 
around the lofty trail and gained a position 
directly above the great idol and peered cau- 
tiously over the edge in an effort to discover 
the priest. He was nowhere to be seen. Then 
instinct or intuition caused Michelena to look 
behind him. 

He jerked his head aside barely in time to 
escape the long javelin that like a hissing snake 


whistled past his head. At the same moment 


he fired at the horrible face. But even as he 
shot, Lammin slipped over the side of the wall 
and rolled to the floor in a pile of debris, un- 
touched by the bullet. 

Suddenly a thought struck Michelena. It 
was as if a shaft of daylight had burst into 
the murky realm of Hjal. The utter simplicity 
of it caused a smile to lighten his lips. 

Still brandishing his empty pistol, he ran 


shot~out from the tube’s end and was played 
upon them. 


‘The drama became a farce. They fell away 


before the withering flame like squealing, cor- 
nered rats before rising water. And after them 
rushed Michelena. There was not escape from 
that stream of liquid fire, which was more 
deadly than that of No Man’s Land. 

Lammin surged forward, but only for a mo- 
ment. 

“Get to your burrow!” commanded Miche- 
lena, describing a significant arc with the flame. 

As obese, wheezing pigs scrambling through 
a hole in a fence, they fought and clawed their 
way into the tunnel. Michelena was ever alert 
to see that not one of them escaped the fate 
that was in store for him. 

The girl had regained her senses and was 
at his back pouring out her thanks upon his 
deaf ears. Only once did he address her. He 
asked her assistance to roll the bulky rock in 
front of the entrance. 

Upon it he played the blaze, watching with 
satisfaction as it became reddened, melted, and 
a very part of the cavern walls itself. 

“Now,” he said, thinking of the bull elephant 
that he saw the day of the exploration which 
bore the great, draped howdah and ankus at 
its side. 

“Wait,” he added, stooping to pick up a rock 
the diameter of a baseball. 

With a mighty heave he sent it out. With 
a sighing whir, as whir the wings of a bat, it 
went across the nocturnal spaces, and— 

The God of the Pit exploded! 

With a detonation like the sound of air fill- 
ing a vacuum, its wrathful roar surged and 
boomed voluminously among the caverns and 
niches, and re-echoed till it subsided into the 
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dusky haze of nothingness. The air was filled again in an iridescent sheen of meteoric splen- 
with millions of scintillating particles that dor and in strings like wool. The God of Hijal 
ascended skyward and floated there like green, and its bestial creator were no more. 


blue and carmine dewdrops—and descended “Now come,” he said. 


The Quest 


By STANTON ELLIOTT 


You would be free! Yet how be free 
With the spirit benighted by memory— 
Freighted with heartaches, harried by pain, 
Curbed in its yearning, reined in its reign, 
Sphered in its sweep of infinity. 


No cry of soul, no utmost plea 
Has pierced the pale of this mystery; 
Not all the strength of your Protean brain, 
Nor all your Promethean will can gain 
One atom’s pause to set you free. 


‘Borrowers 


By H. G. PERRY 


We borrow here and borrow there 

The gold that glitters everywhere; 

The shining strands we weave and mold 
In strange designs and patterns bold, 
And little songs we call our own 

Are borrowed thoughts that we have sown. 
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“The Mistletoe Woman’ 


By CHARLES H. SHINN 


ee X weddings in San Joaquin Forest in 
Rj... year!” said old Ranger Neil to 
young Ranger Blackstone, as they met 
on the trail. “Only eight of you gay young 
bachelors left to dance with the girls! Get 
busy; go down the line and propose to every 
pink sunbonnet. Let the town hats alone— 
them’s giddy an’ stuck-up. Out in the aidges 
of the foothills there’s better girls wearin’ what 
their mothers wore.” 


“Pretty girl is pretty, even in them extin- 
guisher hats,”” said Blackstone. “I don’t deny 
but what these weddin’s and celebrations, and 
the wearin’ criticisms on us slow-pokes have 
had some effect. And of course I acknowledge 
further, between ourselves, that them six rang- 
ers have done pretty well. They picked up 
wives that light up their cabins whenever they 
step through the doorway.” 


“There you go, Blackstone,” said Neil, in 
a tone of solemn warning. “Arkansaw and 
me are dyed-in-the-wool bachelors. We know 
it isn’t easy to get a girl at all—it’s durned 
hard to get a real sensible one. I’ve seen even 
handsomer rangers than you be sail down to 
the Valley under full spread of furlough, with 
a whole month’s salary ahead—and came back 
tied and marked with that same old slipper 
brand. Yes! I’ve seen them hand out to us 
in proud satisfaction just such a lovely social 
sample of wedded bliss as Jerry Buttons’ girl. 
and three or four others I have in mind.” 


“Well,” said Blackstone, “those are all new 
stories to me. When we make camp and Min- 
aret rides in from -his range, an’ maybe those 
timber-estimating boys, I'll call on you to sound 
the warnin’ notes, an’ brace the bachelors. I 
heard one of the married men say as how the 
last of the bachelors was a-goin’ to be put in 
a cage, an’ be toted around and banged at with 
pea-shooters for ten cents a shot.” 

That night they camped on the Chiquito, 
where four trails cross, and the timber crew 
came in, so that six rangers were together. 
Neil caught trout for supper, Minaret had a 
square of Inyo County comb honey, white and 
fragrant, and a Round Valley cheese, by way of 
“extras.” 


After supper one of the young rangers went 
to his pack, and brought out a half dozen good 


cigars, well wrapped. “Came from that New 
York newspaper fellow that I showed around 
last summer—the same that give the ranger 
library one of the books he wrote—bully good 
story, too, about how to run foot races.” 

“We live too high out here, we rangers,” 
said Aroostook, the head of the timber crew, 
lighting his cigar and stretching himself out 
in perfect bliss. 

“You bachelors are mighty convenient around 
this forest,” he continued. “You make friends 
easy; you fit into lots of places. Besides, you 
are becoming too scarce in this country.” 

“Ranger Neil advises us to brace up against 
feminine wiles; he thinks there are two sides 
to this wedded bliss picture,” remarked young 
Blackstone. 

“And so there is,” said Neil. “When I 
rides by a camp and sees the kids chase 
out to tell their father goodbye, or see 
Macy with Dimples in front of him on the 
saddle, or hear Mrs. Roy singing as she gets 
breakfast for a bunch of us old fellers, I wisht 
I had a happy home. But then I think of 
Jerry Buttons, an’ I observe that wedded bliss 
is of varied sorts.” 

“Who was Jerry Buttons>” asked Little Jo. 

“He was on a forest where I rode range 
before I was transferred. I mought hurt feel- 
in’s ef I named it. There was a very good 
ranger up there whose Bible name was Jere- 
miah Mason. But his favorite cuss-word was 
‘O, Buttons!” So of course that stuck to him. 
He was the finest man we had on cattle work. 

“You timber fellows needn’t laugh, and 


say ‘old style.” Reproduction of timber isn’t 
the only item. I rode once with a way-up boss 
from Washington, that writes slashin’ good 
poetry; well, he told our Supervisor that if 
a ranger knew range an’ live stock an’ moun- 
tain people, he could make good in any posi- 
tion. We used to think that was Jerry But- 
tons.” 

“Cattlemen are peanuts to manage along side 
of contractors and lumber jacks!” interjected 
Aroostook. 

“One day Jerry goes down to Sacramento 
and meets a girl there. Then he writes lots 
of letters,” said Ranger Neil. “Pretty soon 
he begins to save money hard—for a bachelor. 


We heard she was a beauty, and real bright,” 
he continued, an’ so we thought: ‘Now here’s 
Jerry, whose weak point is reports, will have 
a jim-dandy home clerk to post him on book 
names of grasses, an’ help him draw grazing 
maps, an’ make him study harder than he ever 
did before.”” Yo see, Jerry was careless, and 
he was lazy in streaks, but a tremendous worker 
in between.” 

“That’s me and you all right!” said Minaret. 
The narrator looked at him reproachfully. 
They had been cowboys together in Nevada, 
before the forests were set apart. 

“Et tu, Brute >” whispered Little Jo of the 
timber crew, so softly that no one heard him. 
What he said aloud was: “Go along, Minaret! 
You and Neil and all you pioneers simply wear 
the rest of us to skin and bone. Lazy nothing! 
Fire ahead, Neil; he’s an old horned toad from 
the desert.” 

“Jerry brought her up here,” said Neil, strik- 
ing his gait again. “You never saw such a 
change in any man on earth. He was that 
subdued, and under the brush harrow. Every 
one saw it, first jump—except Jerry.” 

“*That wife of mine,’ says Jerry to me as 
we rode together, ‘is a wonderful woman. I 
can’t understand, as | say to her, how she ever 
came to marry me. She is so well brung up, 
an’ she likes things so nice! Its jes’ like a 
romance out of a book—and here we are, 
roughing it in an old barn.’ 

““*No worse than other young couples,’ I 
tells him. “The forest has only money to build 
one or two cabins a year.’ But Jerry went on: 

“**She’s so sensitive, an’ delicate. I never 
seen it before, but you must acknowledge that 
this is an awful hard life for a real lady. 
Whenever I can’t manage to make my home 
camp at night, she jes’ lays there with her eyes 
wide open, an’ her han’s clenched an’ her ears 
stopped with cotton. She can’t sleep one wink 
till I get back.’ 

“**She’d get over that about the third night,’ 
I mentioned—without any sense to brag on. 
‘It’s only fifty yards to a neighbor. Leave her 
a police whistle an’ give her a chance to real- 
ize that nothin’ will hurt her. She'll soon be 
spendin’ her time fixin’ up things to surprise 
you with. She’ll get so that she is proud to see 
you ridin’ off for a week of specially hard 
work.’ 

“Jerry turns in his saddle and looks at me, 
cold and sudden. We rode on a while, an’ 
then we took different trails, an’ he says, “Good 
mornin’, Mr. Neil,’ as if I was a stranger. Then 
I says, ‘Get along, old man,’ and it brung tears 
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to his eyes, but he couldn’t manage to say 
nothin’. 

“Jerry, he buckled in even wuss after that,” 
said Neil. ‘No man ever worked harder to play 
two games at once.” 

“To reconcile the irreconcilable,” thought 
Little Jo. 

“He often rode ten miles after dark,” said 
Neil, “‘chasin’ home after a big day’s work; 
he wore down his horses, an’ bought two more, 
on installments; he washed clothes on Sun- 
days; he sent his wife off on long visits to her 
friends; he began to wear out; lost his cheer- 
fulness. We did all we could to help him along. 

“This sort of thing ran on for about five 
years, the ranger continued. “By then Jerry 
was washing and starching and ironing clothes 
for his little girl and a lot for his wife, too. 
She was livin’ on him jes’ like a mistletoe livin’ 
on an oak. She always looked as if she had 
come out of a bandbox, an’ so did the little 
girl. She got even prettier—but Jerry had a 
stoop, and looked gray and wrinkled. Lost his 
promoticn, of course, and Mrs. Jerry, who was 
smart enough, made up a mean but funny little 
verse about the Supervisor, that went all over 
the country.” 

“Jerry put all of you in a hole,” said 
Minaret. 

“He sure did,” answered Neil. “He was 
obeying every order, and taking every dressin’ 
down like a lamb. But he couldn't see where 
the trouble was; he went on worshipping his 
pretty little mistletoe woman.” 

“What do you think the trouble was, Neil >” 
said Aroostook. 

“Well, she had been an only child, among 
adorin’ relatives. She was selfish clear through. 
She liked admiration, and she hated plain livin’. 
She said onct that she warn’t raised rough like 
the rest of us.” 

“Jerry was a fool,” said Minaret. 


“IT can’t have told this thing right, if any 
one thinks that,” said Neil. “I want you to 
see how she was that bright and attractive 
that no matter how mad we were at her on 
Jerry’s account, she would meet us at the post- 
ofice, or on the road, and in ten minutes get 
us to feel friendly again. Jerry kept on sayin’ 
every once in a while, ‘] don’t see why she 
married a common ranger like me.’ ” 

“She was nothing at all but a bad, danger- 
ous woman,” said a young timber ranger from 
Big Creek crossing. ‘What do you think, Lit- 
tle Jo>”’ 

“She was conventionally honest, but shallow 
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and undisciplined. She was ween than bad— 
she was hopeless. But how did it end, Neil?” 


“Jerry had to resign. Then he went to Ton- 
opah and made a little money, so that he could 
be home—that is, at the hotel—every night. 
But the kid died of typhoid, and the woman 
took up with a mining-stock operator. I un- 
derstand Jerry went right down hill after that.” 


“Pretty tough!” said Ranger Blackstone. 


“Even one case like that is frightful! But a 
ranger ought to tell a girl the details of his 
work and make sure that she understands the 
roughness—the being alone nights—the whole 
thing. Still, nineteen out of every twenty of 
the ranger women are first-class helpers of their 


men folks, so we needn’t lose sleep over the 
mishts.”” 

The young forest men rolled up in their 
blankets; the campfire by the Chiquito fell to 
a glowing heap of coals; the moon shone on 
pine-clad ridges, and when it sank the con- 
stellations gleamed out in darkest skies be- 
fore the dawn, and moved on overhead, as they 
had for countless thousands of years. In the 
hearts of the sleeping rangers, stronger than 
contradiction, the calm ideals of home, of fel- 
lowship and of broadening life, remained un- 
shaken, while those who were happily married 
saw visions of their distant wives, equally with 
themselves bearers of the burdens, sharers of 
the happiness of the forest. 


The Maples 


By NINA MAY 


Sometimes in the heart of the forest, 
Oft fringing the blue river’s brink, 
And often in meadows are waving 
The maples where wild rushes drink. 
And onward past hillside and upland, 
To heights where the summer winds blow, 
They’re flecking with shadows the canyons, 
Where tumbling the hill waters flow. 
Bright gold is the sunlight that filters 
Down through their broad tasseled leaves, 
And tinges with gold and with scarlet, 
When Autumn her artistry weaves. 
The gladness and health of the maple 
Are scattered wherever it grows; 
Its heart is as white as the lilies, 
And strong with the green sap that flows. 
To follow a trail long and winding, 
Is a joy that is past all compare, 
Where leaves that have fallen are golden, 
When gold are the maple boughs there. 
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The Flying Somnambulist 


By J. W. MILLER 
Part Two 


S he rang the bell he heard voices inside 

that reminded him of his University 

days. At the click of the latch he pushed 

open the door and seized the startled gray- 

haired little woman inside in a bear-like em- 

brace. As soon as she could speak she said 

in a tremulous voice: “Oh, Will, I’m so re- 

lieved. Why didn’t you answer my wireless?” 

“When, mother? When did you wireless 
me?” he asked, startled. 


“About five o'clock this afternoon,” she re- 
plied. Then without waiting for him to speak, 
thereby relieving him of the necessity of worry- 
ing her by admitting that he had been asleep 
at that time, she went on, “I wanted to tell 
you that everything is all right. Mr. Knight 
came in this afternoon with Uncle Alfred, and 
between them Neuby has decided to keep his 
hands off the estate. There was no need of 
your coming, but oh, I’m so glad you're here. 
You know | always worry so when you make 
that long trip across the mountains.” 


Jovially he reassured her. “Oh, forget it, 
mother. You've been worrying about me for 
forty years and I'm still paying taxes and gro- 
cers’ bills. Come on, let’s go see the company.” 

Grasping her arm he ushered her into the 
living room where his Uncle Alfred and his old 
college friend Ellis Knight sat talking. 


“Hello, Uncle Alfred!” he shouted, and seized 
the older man’s hand in a firm grasp. “Where 
d'you come from?” 


“Oh, jest dropped in from Buffalo to stay 
over night and see how your mother was gettin’ 
on. Got to go back tomorrow,” replied the 
old man, adding, “These here airships is purty 
handy.” 


“You bet,” assented Jones. 


Turning to his old friend Ellis, he put out his 
hand. “Hello, E. B., how did you get here, 


and where did you come from?” 


“Rode a snail in from Washington, D. C.,” 
replied Ellis dryly. “Came on one of your old 
N. W. T. crates. Took us over five hours. 
Slower than a windjammer. Wonder you peo- 
ple wouldn’t put on some real ships. Wouldn't 
have come at all but I saw your brother in the 
East and he told me about your mother’s trou- 
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bles. Too bad she hasn’t got some sons to look 
out for her.” 

“Same old crab you always were, aren’t 
you?” and Jones grinned. “I wouldn’t speak 
to you if you weren't the best lawyer in the 
country. Then more earnestly he continued, 
“IT was disappointed in old Neuby. He was 
recommended to me as a man of rare judg- 
ment.” 

He was interrupted by a disgusted “Huh” 
from Ellis. ‘‘Rare—worse than that—I’d say 
he was raw.” 

“Well, he ought to know the law,” persisted 
Jones. : “He comes of a long line of bar- 
risters. 

“Maybe,” broke in Uncle Alfred, “but I 
allus kind o’ thought thet if you looked about 
his family tree a bit ye’d find a rat’s nest 
among the roots somewhere.” 

Drawing from his pocket a legal document 
which he unfolded with much deliberation. 
Ellis turned and laid it on the end of the 
library table. Handing a fountain pen to Jones, 
he said with finality, “Sign this.” 

Without hesitating, Jones signed his name 
on the line indicated and mechanically returned 
the pen to its owner. Picking up the paper 
he had just signed, he asked, “What is this?” 

“Fine time to ask what it is,” replied Ellis, 
“after you've signed it. Your brother did the 
same thing. It simply means that you have 
renounced all claim to your father’s estate.” 


At the blank expression on Jones’ face the 
attorney laughed delightedly. “I told you your 
mother needed someone to look after her af- 
fairs. Lucky old Neuby didn’t get hold of you 
before I did. Since you and your brother have 
both signed away all claim to the estate, your 
mother is the sole heir, and as soon as I can 
get into the court house Monday morning I 
will file these with the probate judge. Then 
I will establish her identity as the widow of the 
late W. J. Jones and file proof that there are 
no other claimants, and she'll have a free hand 
to do as she pleases with all the property. If 
I were in her place the first thing I'd do would 
be to disown a couple of worthless sons.” Boy- 
ishly he slapped Jones on the back. “Come 
out of it, Bill. That’s all there is to it. Your 
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troubles are all over and you can start back 
as soon as you're ready.” 

To Mrs. Jones it seemed incredible that so 
important a matter could be disposed of so 
simply. When she became convinced that as 
soon as the papers were filed as explained she 
would not need to worry she insisted that Mr. 
Knight remain for the night, but he politely 
refused, and informed her that he had an en- 
gagement in Denver for Sunday and would 
leave on the midnight airliner. 

Noting the worried look on her face as he 
reached for his hat, he hastened to assure her 
that he would be back Monday morning in 
time for the opening of court. 

% 

“Well, I guess I’d better be moving,” said 
Jones as he drew his watch from his pocket. 
Having had a good night’s sleep, he had at- 
tended church with his mother, after which 
they had had dinner at home, with some of her 
friends as guests. “It’s one o'clock,” he con- 
tinued, “and I want to get home in time to get 
a good rest tonight. I left the office early yes- 
terday, so I'll have a pile of work ahead of me 
tomorrow.” 

As she rose from the table the little woman 
struggled bravely to keep back the tears. No- 
ticing this, Jones slipped his arm about her 
shoulders and asked eagerly, “Coming out next 
month, aren’t you? It’s too hot to stay here, 
and Doris and the kiddies always look forward 
to your coming. lhe salt air always does you 
so much good.” | 

“I don’t know, Will. It’s such a long trip, 
and it wears me out so,” she replied. 

“Oh pshaw, mother! It’s only six hours. 
You used to make it by train when it took 
three days and nights,” he replied pleadingly. 
“You can take the St. Louis-Seattle limited 
at eight o'clock and have lunch with me in 
Seattle. Then I'll slip out to Orcas Island with 
you in the “Cleaver” and you can be all rested 
and fresh as a daisy by the time | come home 
again in the evening. Be sure to call me up 
when you are ready to start and I'll keep close 
watch of the limited all the way and meet you 
at the station.” 

She could never quite adapt her mental pro- 
cesses to the more modern means of travel 
which the ultra-spectrum radiomotor had made 
possible, but her son’s words seemed to cheer 
her and Jones hastened to say goodbye to the 
guests while she remained cheerful. 

Arriving at the airdome he registered out 


for Seattle and suppressed a desire to slap the 
face of the impudent official who served him 


and asked insultingly as he did so, “Is that 
Cleaver from Washington yours 2?” 

he snapped. “Got anything against 
it 

“Nope,” answered the official, eying him 
critically. 

As the Cleaver was rolled out of the 
hangar Jones looked it over carefully. He 
could find nothing wrong, but he had an un- 
comfortable feeling that the machine had been 
rigidly inspected. He glanced hurriedly at the 
barometer, and noted that the weather forecast 
posted at the checking station indicated brisk 
southeasterly winds. He climbed aboard, hop- 
ing that he could reach the mountains before 
the storm which this forecast always indicated 
could reach him. 

Swinging the machine into the wind, he was 
off the ground almost as if shot from a cata- 
pult. As he pushed the controller hard over, 
the twin propellers roared angrily. Swinging 
about in a steep bank, he headed northwest 
over the business section of the city. 

It had been several years since he had visited 
the Black Hills and he felt an indefinable long- 
ing to once more follow the trail of General 
Custer on that fateful expedition beyond the 
frontier. As he sped rapidly northward across 
the Platte River he looked down upon a fairy 
checker board of rich farms, marked off in 
mile squares by wide highways. The long 
straight tangents of the Union Pacific from its 
source at Omaha to where it disappeared in the 
direction of North Platte seemed always to 
have been there. And yet but little more than 
half a century had gone by since men travelled 
on horseback and fought Indians over that 
same country. Ihe contemplation of this fact 
brought on a train of thought that completely 
absorbed him. 

As if in a trance his thoughts sped back 
through the centuries and he saw primitive man 
embarking in a piece of fallen tree and exult- 
ing over his discovery that he could move from 
place to place without the use of his own mus- 
cles. He saw him capture his first wild horse 
and after almost insuperable difficulties train 
it to carry his burdens. He pictured the prog- 
ress of civilization and understood that its ad- 
vancement required and depended upon efficient 
means of transportation. A feeling akin to 
affection for his machine swept over him. 

A loud crash which fairly made the Cleaver 
stagger brought him out of his reverie and he 
discovered too late that he had headed into a 
thunderstorm. Holding the stick back against 


his chest he pushed his controller handle over. 
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Instantly the Cleaver assumed a climbing angle 
that five years before would have stalled the 
fastest scout. Suddenly it shot into a storm 
cloud so dense that he could not see the tips 
of the wings. It became quite dark inside the 
cabin, but he held the stick firmly, expecting 
that any moment he would emerge from the 
cloud into the bright sunshine above. 

Lightning played all about him. His alti- 
meter registered fifteen thousand feet. He no- 
ticed that his motors had become unusually 
warm. He wondered if the static electricity in 
the clouds would affect them. Cautiously he 
drew back the controller while the beta ter- 
minals sizzled. He pushed the stick forward 
until the Cleaver proceeded on a level course. 
He gained a great deal of respect for the boys 
on the big air liners. Suddenly a bright gleam 
of sunlight shot into the little cabin and he 
looked down. Far below he could see the wide 
sweep of the Missouri River and the storm 
roared angrily far to the rear. 

Turning sharply to the left he put the ma- 
chine into a long glide, at the same time slow- 
ing down his motors to the normal speed. As 
he rapidly lost altitude the sharp pinnacles of 
the Big Bad Lands seemed to rush up at 
him, as if they were in a great game in which 
each sought to impale him. Jones smiled as 
the thought flashed through his mind. That 
might have been a possibility—even a proba- 
bility—in the days of the gas motor, but not 
now. He could fly as far and as long as he 
chose. The only limit was time and his phys- 
ical endurance. 

He dismissed the thought from his mind and 
fell to studying the scene below. The wide ex- 
panse of the Bad Lands reminded him of an 
enormous ash heap spread out carelessly, as if 
left by the builder of the mountains beyond. 
Thousands of years of wind and rain had eroded 
the barren waste into deep canons, leaving fan- 
tastic and vari-colored pyramids all alike and 
yet so different as to charm and hold the eye 
until one became dizzy at the immensity of it. 
Like a deserted city of fabled ancestors it lay, 
dead, forgotten, and yet withal grand, as it 
gleamed in the afternoon sun. Those immense 
spires, shading in sharply defined strata from 
gray through all the colors of the spectrum 
rose from deep gullies, at the bottom of which 
lay the petrified remains of creatures belonging 
to an age millions of years older than man. 

Far to the right stretched the great wall, at 
the base of which Jones could see the whiten- 
ing bones of thousands of cattle driven over 
the mighty precipice by the raging blizzards of 


earlier days. He remembered his own fight 
with the blizzard down there near the Chey- 
enne River. How he had lain for weeks after 
his rescue, wondering whether he would ever 
walk again. It was not a pleasant thought, and 
he turned his gaze westward to where Harney 
Peak stood sertinel over the rich mineral de- 


posits of the Black Hills. 


There below was Hot Springs and the high- 
way leading out to the great Wind Cave. Far 
to the north was Bald Mountain, and at its 
foot the workings of the Homestake Mine. Out 
in the flats beyond gleamed the great reservoir 
of the Belle Fouche. There to the westward 
lay the Devil’s Tower—that mighty shaft of 
granite, pushed up through the earth’s crust 
like a giant needle. How often he had stood 
at its base and wished that he might climb 
its six hundred and fifty feet of stubborn gran- 
deur, and now it looked like a small spatter 
of white on the prairie! 


He fancied he could retrace the trail left 
by Custer’s band of martyrs. The thought 
brought back the desire to once more visit the 
historic battleheld. Swinging the little globe 
under his compass to place Billings on the line 
of flight, he headed straight for the valley of 
the Little Big Horn. 

A half hour later he was over the range of 
buttes where Major Reno had started with three 
troops down the gully which marked the head- 
waters of the creek that bears his name. In 
imagination he viewed the events which trans- 
pired there on the ridge that fateful day in 
June, 1876. Through the eyes of Curly and 
White Swan he could see the five troops of 
cavalry, worn and dusty from their long march 
across the desert. Sabres clanking, and saddles 
creaking, they swung along in measured 
rhythm with but forty of the eight hundred 
miles of their dreary march yet to do. They 
are impatient, and though tired move briskly. 


At a sharp command from the tall bronzed 
giant with the long mustaches the column halts. 
It is dificult country and they give up the at- 
tempt to reach the post that day. They take 
it easily and camp early. Sentinels are posted 
as a part of the regular military routine, but 
the commander of the expedition expresses his 
opinion with what seems a slight trace of con- 
tempt. “Just as I expected,” he says to his 
brother Tom. “Not an Indian in the country.” 

Morning again and the little column is once 
more on the move. Suddenly a fierce war 
whoop sounds and hundreds of painted screech- 
ing devils under Rain-in-the-Face pour up the 
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depression on the north side of the ridge and 
hit the rear of the lower column. Instantly 
both columns about face, and obliquing to the 
left by twos, are forming in battle line to the 
rear, when the hideous war whoop sounds again 
from the south. Thousands more of the fiends 
under Sitting Bull pour onto the plateau and 
again the columns split and obliquing once 
more, form in battle line to the front. Vali- 
antly they are holding the thousands of mur- 
derers at bay, when a cross fire from hundreds 
of guns down near the river mows them down 
in their tracks. The bugles sound “Rally,” and 
the survivors dash madly back to the ridge 
from which they had deployed. Two troopers 
dash off in the direction of Fort Custer and drop 
side by side, as hundreds of the savages’ bul- 
lets pursue them. 

Thus Jones in his crude way visualized the 
events of that memorable tragedy. He had 
been on the field many times, but he always 
found much of interest there. He wished that 
he might land once more and go over the hal- 
lowed ground. At a low altitude he circled the 
field twice. 

It had not occurred to him before, but he 
now wondered what the girl would think of it. 
She seemed to be so interested in the things 
he had told her. As the thought passed through 
his mind, a feeling of loneliness came over him. 
He was tired and wished that he were home. 

Pointing the nose of the Cleaver upward 
and toward the west, he was rapidly gaining 
altitude when an object down below caught 
his attention. It glistened in the sunlight like 
polished silver. His curiosity aroused, he came 
about in a short spiral and dropped in a nose 
dive to within a few hundred feet of it. His 
heart-beats became almost audible as he made 
out the lines of a wrecked airplane. Quickly 
flattening out, he circled about it and then care- 
fully side-slipped to a landing on top of a small 
knoll. 

Hastily securing the Cleaver, he ran down 
a slope to where the machine lay, one wing 
badly smashed. Much to his surprise it proved 
to be a “Dart,” one of the latest and fastest 
models built—a machine that could be forced 
to five hundred miles an hour if necessary. So 
interested did he become in the wonderful ap- 
pointments of the cabin-oxygen tanks, auto- 
matic heaters and other luxuries of the modern 
limousine of the air, that he failed to observe 
the approach of a tall, slender girl from the 
opposite side of the wreck. He was much 


startled when a familiar voice at his side ex- 
claimed: 


“Why Mr. Jones! How did you 


happen to come ‘way up here>” He was too 
surprised to catch the alarm in her voice, and 
stared wild-eyed while the same smile played 
about her mouth that he had seen before. 

“You? You?” he interrogated, while the 
look of uneasiness once more crept into her 
face. “Ah—uh, Miss Smith, how in the world 
did you get here>” 

Calmly she told him she had started out to 
visit some friends and relatives in Billings and 
her desire to walk over the battlefield had mas- 
tered her and she had attempted to land, with 
the result that her machine had rolled over the 
bank and down the side of the gulch. Her 
wireless telephone fortunately had not been 
greatly damaged and she had been able to call 
Billings and they were sending out a rescue 
truck to look after her machine. 

“Then you don’t need to wait until they 
arrive?” he queried. | 

“Oh, no. That is, I wouldn’t if I had any 
way to leave. It’s a long way to Crow Agency, 
so I thought I’d just stay here until they 
come, she replied easily. 

“T’'ll hop over to Billings with you, if you 
don’t mind,” he suggested gallantly. 

“Oh no, I wouldn’t want to delay you. 
You’re on your way back to Seattle, I sup- 
pose,” she added politely. In spite of the 
evident refusal of the offer her looks belied 
her words, and ten minutes later the Cleaver 
had taken the air with the girl again as a 
passenger. The sharkskin bag reposed in its 
place at her feet. She told him she had come 
a day earlier than she had first intended and 
that her friends were not expecting her. That 
she was going on to Seattle the next day, but 
now that her plane was broken she feared she 
would be much delayed in reaching the coast. 
She had an important engagement in Seattle, 
too. 

“Why not go on with me and come back here 
on the air liner and get your plane when it’s 
done?” he asked, hopefully. 

“Oh, just as you landed I  wirelessed 
Aunty that I’d be in Billings this afternoon. 
I didn’t tell her though that I’d had an acci- 
dent. I wish now I had not called her; I would 
go on,” she answered wistfully. 

“That’s easy,’ he told her. “My phone is 
working. It has a short range, but I'll fly over 
town and you can Call her.” 

She seemed delighted at this suggestion, and 
Jones politely turned away while she talked. 
He caught her final words, “All right, Aunty, 
I’ll see you tomorrow.” As he turned to speak 
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to her again he failed to notice that she had 
left both the transmitter and detector switches 
open. 

They passed by the wonders of Yellowstone 
Park with scarcely a comment. Butte they 
did not see at all. He thought it would be 
nice if they had time to drop down at Glacier 
National Park, and she agreed with him. 

Quickly the time passed. He had spent more 
time circling about the Big Bad Lands and about 
Custer’s battlefield than he had realized, and it 
was growing dark when they reached Lake 
Chelan. He had hoped to reach there before 
Doris and the Johnstons left, but he decided 
that it was now too late to catch them. 

When they reached the old Sand Point Avi- 
ation Field the lights were on, and he landed 
some distance from the checking station in 
order to avoid running down some “fool pro- 
peller cracker,” as he termed those who per- 
sistently ventured into the runways without 
authority. As he carried her bag into the sta- 
tion it seemed to him that it was much lighter 
than it had been at Lincoln. 

From force of habit he registered, “W. 
Jones—Cleaver—Orcas Island.” His name ap- 
peared so many times on the register that the 
oficer in charge filled in his registry number 
and gave him his clearance card without cem- 
ment. 

Turning to the girl he asked, “Will you take 
the subway or shall call a taxicab 2” 

“Taxi, if you please,” she replied, and smiled 
sweetly at him. 

With a vision of her face before him he 
stepped briskly into a booth. Glancing at the 
card on the wall, he took the first taxicab num- 
ber on the list, Main 8810. Mechanically he 
twirled the disk on the automatic telephone. 
He never could get used to these pesky auto- 
matics. He did not notice that on the first 
numeral he had turned the disk to 7 instead 
of 8, thus ringing Main 7810. 

His efforts were rewarded by a gruff “Yeah” 
from the receiver. Without attempting to voice 
the sarcasm that rushed to his lips, he said 
firmly, “Send a car out to Sand Point Avia- 
tion Field right away.” 

“Who is this?” asked the same gruff voice. 

Jones was too surprised to frame the reply 
that the occasion seemed to require. ‘What 
difference does that make>” he asked hotly. 


“Do you want to send a car out here or not?” 


“Just a minute,” the reply came back. This 
was a new one to Sergeant Perry, and turning 
to a tall muscular man in a Captain’s uni- 


form, he said, “What d’you make of this nut, 
Captain 2” 

Wonderingly Captain Hanz took the receiver. 
“What was it you wanted?” he asked in a 
well modulated voice. 

Mollified, Jones explained that he wanted 
the car for a young lady. He took some care 
to describe her and mentioned the bag as a 
mark of identification. 


Captain Hanz had been in the Police De- 
partment too long to ask foolish questions, and 
politely replied, “Yes, sir, we'll take care of 
her’ at once.” Slamming the receiver onto the 
hook, he turned to Sergeant Perry and com- 
manded_ sharply, “Order up my car right 
away. I'll look into this myself.” 

After none-too-hurried farewell Jones 
climbed wearily into the Cleaver and in less 
than half an hour was with his family on 
Orcas Island. The Johnstons were there and 
he arrived just in time to join the group in 
a hurriedly prepared luncheon of picnic sand- 
wiches and hot coffee. With much satisfac- 
tion he told of Ellis Knight’s being in Lincoln 
and how he had settled the matter of the estate. 
He discreetly refrained from mentioning Miss 
Smith. He also failed to say that he had gotten 
off his course on his way east. 

% 

Impatient to be on his way to Juneau, Joe 
Johnston had arisen early. As Jones came 
out onto the veranda he handed him the morn- 
ing paper which he was just finishing, and re- 
marked, “I see the police think they've got one 
of the dope ring that they've been promising 
to run down so long.” 

Disinterestedly Jones took the paper and 
read: 

“FAMOUS DOPE SMUGGLER CAUGHT!” 


“Slippery Sal,’ one of the most notorious 
dope peddlers on two continents, was picked 
up at Sand Point Aviation Field by Captain 
Hanz of the Central Police Station about nine 
o'clock last night. A clew to her whereabouts 
was ‘phoned to headquarters from one of the 
booths at the aviation field, while she sat in 
the waiting room. In a black sharkskin bag 
which she carried was found ten 5-tael tins of 
opium. 

“Captain Hanz believes that his informant 
is one of the ring; probably an admirer of 
‘Slippery Sal’ who has turned her in after a 
lover's quarrel. There has been a standing 
offer of five thousand dollars for her capture, 
and the police will watch with interest any 
claimants for the reward. 
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“Where she came from is as much a mystery 
as is the source of the information leading to 
her arrest. A careful check of the register at 
the aviation field shows that no machines, ex- 
cepting those locally known to the officials, 
have registered in or out all day Sunday. 

“Upon the heels of this sensational capture 
comes a report from Omaha that the aerial 
police of that city yesterday at about noon 
chased this same elusive young woman in a 
late model Dart far into South Dakota. She 
easily outdistanced the police scouts, but the 
reports from the Middle Western city chaim 
that it is impossible for her plane to have 
escaped injury from the fusillade of bullets 
sent after it. 

“The report is discredited by the Seattle po- 
lice, as no machine of this model has registered 
in this city, and the prisoner taken by Captain 
Hanz frankly admits her identity. 

“It is possible that some one has been pos- 
ing as the tall brunette in the hope of gaining 
some notoriety. A careful check of all the 
registering stations between here and Omaha 
is being made, but it is probable that the ma- 
chine chased out of the city on the Big Muddy 
escaped into Canada.” 

What Jones’ next move would have been it 
is difficult to say. Doris, just then appearing 
at the door to announce breakfast, stopped as 
if petrified. 

“Why, Will Jones, you look like a ghost. 
What is the matter” she cried. “I know,” 
she continued. “That trip yesterday was too 
much for you. You're not going to work to- 
day,” and she hastened to the telephone to 
call the office manager of the Northwest Trans- 
portation Company, forgetting in her impulsive- 
ness that that individual was probably still in 
bed. Twirling the disk to the desired number, 
she hurriedly rang and was rewarded with the 
busy “buzz.” Impatiently she jammed the re- 
ceiver onto the hook. 

As the full significance of his part in carry- 
ing the dope smuggler to Lincoln and then 
back to the coast forced itself upon him, Jones 
hunched down on the veranda, the personifica- 
tion of despair. He understood now why the 
checker in Lincoln had asked about his ma- 
chine; also why it had been so rigidly in- 
spected. He knew it was useless to try to 
avoid detection. The registration officer at 
Lake Chelan knew that he had taken a passen- 
ger east, and it was only a matter of a few 
hours until Lincoln would report that the 
Cleaver had landed there and that a tall bru- 
nette had come in on it as a passenger. 


Feebly he arose. He knew this would almost 
kill Doris, but he must tell her before she could 
get it from garbled newspaper reports. She 
would at least know that what he had done 
had been due to his own ignorance and good 
nature. As he dragged himself wearily across 
the veranda to the door of the sun room he 
seemed to have aged twenty years. 

He looked up listlessly when a newspaper 
plane buzzed low overhead and landed in the 
public field a hundred yards away. He buried 
his face in his hands as the newsboys’ cries 
brought every one to the door. “Extra! Big 
dope mystery solved! Pa-apers!”’ 

Joe had as usual grabbed the first paper 
and was now running toward him, waving it 
excitedly as he came. “Bill, you old scoun- 
drel!” he shouted. “Why didn’t you tell 
us >” But Bill heard no more. As he 
caught sight of his own picture covering half 
of the front page, his limbs crumpled beneath 
him and he sank down in a heap on the steps. 

When he revived, it was nearly noon and he 
was in his own bed. The paper lay on the 
pillow beside him, the front page uppermost. 
He looked at it and groaned. He wondered 
how Doris had stood it. 


The thought of his wife momentarily took 
his mind off of himself and his interest in life 
revived slightly. He picked up the paper and 
gazed intently at his own picture. Beneath it 
were the words, “Wm. Jones.”” He didn’t read 
the paragraph in italics below this. He 
thought he know what it said. 

Mechanically he read the head lines: 


BIG DOPE RING SMASHED 
Member of N. W. T. Co.’s Staff Turns in 
Much Wanted Smuggler. 


Sullenly he read: 


“One of the neatest as well as one of the 
most daring exploits in the criminal annals of 
the Pacific Coast has come to light with the 
capture of ‘Slippery Sal’ by Captain Hanz last 
evening. Too much cannot be said in praise of 
the intrepid Police Captain for the way in 
which he brought the daring beauty to head- 
quarters, but the one individual to whom the 
honor of her capture must be given is Wm. 
Jones, of the Northwest Transportation Com- 
pany. 

“For months the officials of this company 
have suspected that their airliners were carry- 
ing smugglers in their passenger lists, but they 
have never been able to secure information 
that would warrant an arrest. A short time 

(Continued on page 56) 
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Exiled on the Farallones 


By McKELLAR PRING 


HIRTY miles out from San Francisco, 
the Farallone Islands stand sentinel for 

our Western commerce. The white light- 
house on its barren, brown peak, three hundred 
feet above the surging breakers, safeguards 
shipping every night. And at any time the 
compass station will give the bearing by radio 
to the passing ships. 

The first rocky peaks to be sighted by in- 
coming vessels, the last glimpse of land to be 
seen by the Orient-bound steamers, these islands 
exist mostly as a name; their inhabitants are 
foreigners. Yet when one knows them, they 
are the staunchest of Americans. The priva- 
tions undergone by the hardy dwellers of the 
Farallones unite them with its common cause. 
They live as one big family, helping one an- 
other in everything. 

The boat day, every second Friday, is looked 
forward to by all.‘C’est le jour de fete.’ The 
lighthouse tender from San Francisco anchors 
in safe waters. Over the side a rowboat is 
lowered. Into this the provisions are dropped 
by a crane. The passengers then descend a 
small ladder and jump. 

The small boat is slowly rowed to the land- 
ing in a narrow inlet. Rocky sides rise ab- 
ruptly from the ocean bed. A short, narrow 
cement landing for passengers leans against 
the rock to escape the waves. From this a 
long, almost perpendicular staircase clings to 
the rocks until it reaches the docks, one hun- 
dred feet above. Giant cables, controlled by 
pulleys, hoist the provisions. 

On the 30th of last December I risked my 
life in this perilous ascent. Gaining the dock, 
the expectant faces of the entire insular popu- 
lation centered on me. Their eager interest in 
my arrival was dumbfounding; I am much 
better acquainted with the idle curiosity of 
cities. The little children romping the rocks 
stopped to smile. The hearty welcome given 
by the grownups told of the isolated life they 
were leading. 

The first impression of the islands is depress- 
ing. Rocks everywhere, and a weary climb to 
the houses. After scrambling over loose rocks 
(they call it a path) with most demonstrative 
motions of my suitcase, I finally reached a 
viewpoint—also a resting point. The light- 


house, sheltered on the south side of the rough 
rocky peak, cannot be seen from the supply 
ship. But before me now lay the panorama 
of the settlement. 

Amazed and worn out, I stopped. White- 
washed houses with red tiled roofs rest peace- 
fully at the base of the mountain. This is the 
lighthouse settlement. Beyond, half hidden by 
a spur of the mountain, the green houses of the 
U. S. Navy Department stand out from the dull 
brown of the rocks. To the right, and at a 
short distance from the island, Saddle Rock, 
the home of seal lions, basks beneath the sun 
while deep blue waves race around it. 


The little green cottage that was to be my 
home for three weeks (as later events proved) 
was the nearest of the Navy buildings. Above 
the door was “Kum-on Inn.” As one soon finds 
out, this was the hospitable motto of the entire 
island. Every time I passed a home, a cheery 
voice would call from the door or window, 
“Come on in!” 


These people who suffer the hardships of 
exile gain comfort from the knowledge that the 
lighthouse and the compass station help the 
passing ships. 

The lighthouse stands sentinel over the 
islands. Itself fifty-eight feet high, its base 
rests three hundred feet above the water. Even 
at this height, salt spray accumulates on the 
glass. Each day one of the men washes the 
outer panes of glass. And every five days, all 
the “Bull-eyes” and the magnifying glasses 
must be cleaned. The machinery is kept in 
perfect order and all the wood work dusted 
until the lighthouse is immaculate. At sundown 
the man on watch lights up. He first lights a 
small wick which heats the big lamp. Slowly 
the heat spreads until the larger light bursts 
into flame and the dazzling brightness blinds 
the eyes. Only three gallons of kerosene are 
needed to keep this light burning all night. The 
force of the light from the Farallone lighthouse 
is 280,000 candle power. This beacon is seen 
twenty-six miles away by ships, further on clear 
evenings. During the night the watches are 
three hours long. Think of the men who stay 
there alone to watch and guard the light that 
guides our commerce at night. 

The compass station, a small green house, is 
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built on a jut of rock two hundred feet. high. 
Formerly it was down near the water, but one 
big storm lifted the entire house into the ocean 
—fortunately the man on watch was able to 
swim in. Bearings are given to the ships by 
wireless; the station has risen under Chief Haw- 
kins until it ranks first on this part of the 
coast. 

The only way of obtaining provisions is to 
order from some company in San Francisco. 
If the company neglects to fill the order, the 
people suffer. This occurred when | went out; 
some of the lighthouse people did not receive 
any of their order on the boat. Two weeks 
before they had received but half of their sup- 
plies, so they had just a few groceries left. 
Everybody on the island willingly gave from 
their pantries and the first week passed without 
any one’s feeling a shortage. The second week 


lay smoother than the sleek skin of a living 
seal. 

Darkness spread without obliterating objects 
beneath its cloak. Brilliant stars, glittering in 
the blue black velvet of the sky sparkled in 
close proximity. The steady rhythm of break- 
ing waves was occasionally accompanied by the 
bass roar of a sea lion. The echoes, slowly 
dying away, accentuated the stillness. Virgin 
night lay before me, temptingly sweet in her 
purity. 

The morning of Friday, the 13th, dawned 
brightly. A cold wind sprang up about ten 
o'clock. The lighthouse ship, Sequoia, was 
seen in the distance and the insular inhabitants 
gathered at the dock before twelve. <A boat 
was lowered over the side of the Sequoia with 
provisions. It started for the landing, but the 
waves and wind threatened to smash it on the 


ve 


“The Lighthouse Ship was seen in the distance” 


butter and potatoes gave out, but the next boat 
was expected on the coming Friday. 
Everybody was flushed with expectancy on 
Thursday. Hoarded dainties were enjoyed, for 
provisions would be plentiful on the morrow. 
Grey mackerel clouds curtained the fiery red 
sunset and bordered the steel blue Pacific which 


rocks. A motor launch left the lighthouse 
tender to rescue the rowboat. 

Unable to land, the boats returned to the 
Sequoia. Up went the anchor and the tender 
steamed back to San Francisco. That after- 
noon the inhabitants of the Farallones hunted 

(Continued on page 54) 
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Justice of the Wild 


By REGINALD C. BARKER 


ISTY and indistinct in the greying light 

of dawn loomed the stately, white peaks 
of the Sawtooth Range. The light grew 
brighter. From somewhere among the rocky 
crags came the sharp whistle of a hoary mar- 
mot, while the chirping of the yet invisible 
birds could be heard as they welcomed the com- 
ing day. 

Again the marmot whistled, then he dived 
into a hole beneath a huge granite boulder, 
as skimming lightly over it a great horned owl 
winged his silent way homeward to a cave 
among the peaks. 

A piece of rock rattled down the side of a 
canyon; then another, followed by a shower of 
small stones and dirt. 

High up on the canyon wall a band of big- 
horn sheep passed in single file. In the lead 
was a huge ram with horns possibly fourteen 
inches in circumference at the base, that, curv- 
ing back over his shoulders, made one wonder 
how he managed to retain his balance as he 
picked his way along the ledge. Behind the 
ram were two ewes, graceful as deer with small, 
short, erect horns. As they followed their 
leader along the ledge they stopped occasionally 
to nibble at the lichens and mosses growing 
among the rocks. 

The ledge came to an abrupt end, but not 

for a single instant did the big ram hesitate. 
Ten feet below him he saw a narrow shelf 
upon the opposite side of a deep chasm. Ap- 
parently the thought that he might fall short 
in his leap never entered his head, for, like a 
huge spring suddenly released, he shot into the 
air and landed with all four feet upon the 
ledge. Reposing the utmost confidence in his 
judgment, the two ewes followed. Bounding 
from ledge to ledge, or climbing almost unscal- 
able cliffs, the three bighorn sheep kept on their 
way. 
Came a day when the big ram found that 
one of his companions had disappeared. Pos- 
sibly he had been expecting this. At all events 
he did not seem to worry, but continued nib- 
bling the plants and mosses as though it were 
the usual thing to be deserted by one of his 
wives. 

In leaving him the ewe had been impelled by 
some unknown force to which she was bound 


to respond. It suddenly occurred to her that 
she knew a better route than the one he was 
choosing, and for some reason she felt strangely 
tired of leaping. So she decided that she would 
find a place where she would be free from 
molestation and there she would rest. Up 
wards, ever upwards she climbed, never leap- 
ing if she could avoid it, but keeping to the 
narrow ledges that wound around the side of 
the mountain. 

At last she came to a place situated high 
up on the wall of the mountain where a wide 
ledge was overhung by a mass of rock that 
prevented all approach from the upper side. 
So far as an enemy approaching by the path 
she had traveled was concerned, that did not 
worry her. Well she knew what would happen 
to any intruder that dared the narrow trail 
along the shifting slide rock that even beneath 
her delicate, rubber-like hoofs, rattled and slid 
into the canyon a thousand feet below. 


In these inhospitable surroundings, amid the 
shadows of the giant peaks, with the sentinel 
stars keeping watch over he: during the velvety 
night, there was born to that timid mountain 
mother a tiny, bleating lamb. 

The lamb grew very fast, and it was not long 
before the ewe led it to a place on the moun- 
tain that was less rugged. Here she taught it 
what to eat, for it soon began to desire other 
food than she could supply. 

She also taught it never to leave her side, 
and at the first hint of danger the mother and 
lamb would sink down among the rocks; their 
greyish brown coats harmonizing so closely with 
the lichen-covered boulders as to render them 
indistinguishable at a little distance. 


As the lamb grew older it showed an inclin- 
ation to wander farther and farther away from 
its mother and to heed less and less her calls. 

One day they had been feeding among a 
mass of jumbled rocks and boulders that were 
strewn along the shore of one of the little land- 
locked lakes common to the high altitudes, 
when the old ewe, suddenly missing her prog- 
eny, bleated loudly. In front of her was a 
huge, granite monolith. Thinking that the 
missing lamb might be behind it, she hastened 
in that direction. 
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As she rounded the obstacle she saw the lamb 
busily feeding. Then the ewe gave a cry almost 
human in its intensity; for, stealthily creeping 
towards the lamb was a lithe, sinewy, reddish 
brown animal with a long tail and a round, 
short-eared head from which glared cruel eyes 
that shone with lambent green fires. 

Under ordinary circumstances, another in- 
stant would have seen the ewe in headlong 
flight, but with her young in danger she became 
metamorphosed from one of the most timid ani- 
mals native to the mountains, into a stamping, 
snorting bunch of incarnate fury. 

That she stood no chance the ewe must have 
known from the first, but if the thought en- 
tered her mind it did not deter her in the least. 
One wild rush, then high into the air she 
leaped, intending to crush the spine of her en- 
emy with her hoofs, backed by her full weight 
of nearly a hundred and fifty pounds. 

Quick she was, it is true; but, as compared 
to the quickness of the mountian lion, she 
might just as well have been standing still. 
Even as the ewe leaped the great cat threw 
himself to one side, then, like a flash of red 
fire, he whirled upon his hind feet, and even 
before the ewe’s hoofs struck the ground, the 
lion made one lightning stroke with his front 
paws. As the terrible curved claws sank deep 
into the neck of the ewe, the lion settled back 
upon his haunches. His weight did the rest. 

For an instant the huge cat stood with both 
front paws upon the body of his victim. Then 
from his throat came a low growl of defiance 
that insensibly merged into a deep purring as 
he gave thanks to the gods of the Wild. 

Why the lamb did not act according to the 
nature of his kind and take to his heels when 
the old ewe fell before the stroke of the moun- 
tain lion cannot be explained. But it is almost 
certain that had he done so, he too would have 
met the fate of his mother. As it was, instead 
of running, he shrank far back under the over 
hanging boulder by which he had been feeding 
when the lion began his stalk. 

Crouched upon his kill, the lion gorged him- 
self to repletion. Afterwards he licked the 
blood from his paws, then washed his face with 
all the fastidiousness of a domestic cat. 


Under ordinary circumstances, after eating 
his fill, the lion would have either piled fir 
needles and twigs upon the remains of his kill, 
or have carried it off to some place of con- 
cealment. However, there being neither fir 
needles nor twigs or leaves within easy reach, 
and being too much gorged to carry off the 


remains, the lion decided to leave them and 
return later to finish his meal. 

It is hardly likely that he deliberately ig- 
nored the lamb, for it is the nature of the 
mountain lion to kill for the love of killing. 
It is more probable that by a fluke of memory 
he forgot all about the lamb, for having com- 
pleted his toilet to his satisfaction, he meited 
from sight among the scattered boulders. 

Yes, melted from sight! No other phrase will 
express it. One minute the lion was lying be- 
side his kill; the next minute, so perfect was 
the similitude of his coloration that he insensibly 
merged into the scenery. 

Trembling in every limb, all through the long 
night the orphaned lamb lay beneath the rock 
where he had taken refuge. Surely the gods of 
the Wild must have been watching over him, 
for strange to tell, when daylight dawned noth- 
ing showed that any midnight prowler had 
passed that way. 

In the glory of the morning the lamb came 
out of his retreat. Nowhere could he see his 
mother. Near the little heap on the ground 
he stood and bleated loudly for help. 

Once, twice he called; then, from the rocky 
crags far above him came an answer. 

Again the lamb called, and again he heard 
an answer to his call. 

Hesitating no longer, he started to pick his 
way among the rocky crags in the direction ot 
the answering sound. 

Suddenly there appeared from among the 
rocks a bighorn ewe that might have been a 
reincarnation of the lamb’s own mother so close 
was the resemblance. 

Now it chanced that this particular ewe had, 
a few days previously, lost her own lamb by 
the talons of a bald eagle, and broken-hearted, 
she had been calling it in vain, when she had 
heard the voice of the lamb which had lost its 
mother. 

If the ewe had had any idea that by some 
miracle her own lamb had returned, it was dis- 
pelled as soon as she met the little orphan, for 
he was older and larger by far. 

Leaping from the top of a nearby boulder, 
the ewe took two steps in the direction of the 
lamb and then stopped. She did not recog 
nize the little stranger who ran to meet her. 
Then the ewe stretched out her graceful neck 
and snorted loudly, the while pawing at the 
ground with a dainty hoof. 

The lamb bleated, and in his voice there 
must have been expressed all the fear and lone- 
liness that he felt, for side by side the lambless 
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ewe and the motherless lamb bounded lightly 
from crag to crag and disappeared from sight. 

With the coming of the cold weather the big- 
horn sheep banded together and sought the 
lower levels, where they might find shelter from 
the driving blizzards that swept the heights, and 
where food might be more plentiful. 

It was during the descent to the lower levels 
that the young ram—for he was a lamb no 
longer—came to a knowledge of firearms. In 
the Wild the ties of consanguinity are soon for- 
gotten, and little did the young ram know that 
the big, overbearing fellow that led the band 
was his father. 

Then one day, while passing along the top 
of a hogback, the leader of the band exposed 
himself for an instant against the skyline. 

Suddenly there came a loud report, followed 
by two more in quick succession. As the 
echoes rolled and reverberated among the peaks 
the young ram saw the ewe that had adopted 
him fall to her knees, try to recover herself, 
then pitch head first over the edge of the hog- 
back. As she fell the big leader turned to flee, 
but he was too late, for yet again the rifle 
cracked. As the echoes died away the big ram 
stood for an instant motionless. Then slowly 
he sank to his knees, rolled over the edge of the 
precipice, and hurtling through the air, his body 
bounced from rock to rock, to land a shattered 
mass at the bottom of the canyon, a thousand 
feet below. 

For an instant the band of bighorns stood 
paralyzed with terror, then unconsciously the 
young ram took the place of the fallen leader 
and with mighty leaps and bounds, led the way 
to a safer locality. 

Two years passed; the young ram attained 
his full size, and far and wide over the moun- 
tains his fame spread, for Nature had crowned 
him with such an enormous set of curved horns 
as had never before been seen in the hills by 
the oldest hunter. 

Many was the hunter who risked his life 
among the precipices that he might secure that 
wonderful set of horns, but the constant need 
of self-preservation had so sharpened the fac- 
ulties of the ram that never once was a hunter 
able to come within gunshot of him. Far away 
the hunter would see the great curved horns 
outlined against the skyline and cautiously 
he would commence his stalk, but, ever when 
he arrived, the ram would be gone. Always 
he kept above his pursuers. Why he did this 
the ram did not know, he was simply obeying 
the unwritten law of his kind. 


One morning the bighorn ram stood upon a 
narrow ledge that skirted the side of an almost 
inaccessible peak. Beneath him the clouds 
rolled in vapory billows among the lesser peaks 
and coiled their clammy, grey folds around the 
rugged crags. 

Suddenly the sensitive nostrils of the big ram 
twitched, for, wafted to them upon a vagraut 
current of air, was a strange, musky smell that 
filled the ram with anger mingled with fear. 
Why he felt so the ram could not have told, 
but in a dim way he realized that somewhere, 
long, long ago, he had sensed that odor before, 
and he knew that it meant danger. 

His first thought was one of flight, but where ? 
Above him the mountain rose in a precipitous 
wall that would not have afforded foothold for 
a cat; below the ledge upon which he stood 
lay unknown depths shrouded in grey mists. 
Ahead of him the ledge came to an abrupt end 
against the perpendicular side of the mountain. 
There was but one way left him; he would have 
to retrace his steps along the narrow ledge and 
his nose told him beyond a doubt that the hid- 
den danger lay in that direction. Not knowing 
which way to turn, he stood facing towards the 
unknown danger with twitching ears, bright, 
scared eyes and flaring, red nostrils questing the 
alr. 

The fog had grown thicker and the ram was 
unable to see more than a few yards. 

Suddenly a puff of wind around the peak 
swept away the mist and the brave heart of 
the ram beat a little faster for he saw, stealth- 
ily sneaking towards him along the narrow trail 
an enormous mountain lion! 

Although the ram did not know it, he was 
looking at the same lion that had slain his 
mother more than two years before. 

As the pale, round eyes of the big cat noted 
the great size of the ram and the threatening 
aspect of the huge, curved horns, he crouched, 
and, turning his head, looked back uncertainly. 
He had figured that he was upon the trail of 
a lone ewe who was seeking the secluded ledge. 
Like all of his tribe the big lion was an arrant 
coward at heart, and he had no particular wish 
to face a charge where, owing to the narrow- 
ness of the ledge, the advantage lay with his 
foe. 

Left to himself the bighorn ram would never 
have sought a battle, but in this case he had no 
choice in the matter. So he stood with legs 
firmly braced, head down, and blazing eyes 
awaiting the spring of his enemy. 

(Continued on page 60) 
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Proposing a National Deer Park for the 


San Jacinto Mountains 


Riverside County, California 


An Address Delivered to the Southern Branch 
of the Sierra Club in Round Valley 


By GEORGE LAW 


has been recommending itself to me as 
| an ideal region to be set aside for deer. 
| would like to see it converted by Act of Con- 
gress into a National Deer Park wherein the 
deer may be encouraged by suitable protec- 
tion, study and scientific care to persist and 
mutiply. 

There is no question about cur all desiring 
the preservation of the deer. A good many of 
us, | dare say, would be very glad to subscribe 
to most any measures devised to preserve the 
deer for their own sakes—and for ours in the 
pleasure it gives us to see them gamboling un- 
afraid and unmolested in our wild playgrounds. 
Then there are those who look forward to the 
excitement and recreation of an annual hunt- 
ing outing, and they certainly desire the pres- 
ervation of the big game. 

Yet the deer are steadily dwindling in num- 
ber. The mountain sheep, with which these 
desert slopes once abounded, are verging on ex- 
tinction. This is not news to any of you. 
On the contrary some of you may be surprised 
to hear that there are still enough deer and 
other game creatures in these mountains of 
Southern California, so near to our thriving 
cities and ranch communities, to make the 
advocating of a new lease of life worth while. 

But nature, by means of brush, rocks, preci- 
pices and wildernesses such as this Tahquitz 
region, has been provident of her wildings. The 
game laws have accomplished a great deal, too. 
And in these mountains where there has never 
been a closed year, the big game is more plenti- 
ful than anywhere south of the Sierra Nevadas. 
Tahquitz Valley and its immediate surround- 
ings are peculiarly and exceptionally adapted 
to the likes and needs of its graceful woodland 
nymphs and bearded satyrs. Here, notwith- 
standing theoretical nearness to man, is actual 
remoteness; the character of these mountains 
is such as to render them unattractive to the 


OR several years this beautiful wilderness commercially minded, and alluring to such na- 


ture lovers only as do not blink at hardship. 
From San Jacinto Peak southward between the 
inhabited valleys to the west and the Palm 
Springs region to the east, lies a mountain area 
which is the wildest and roughest, the most in- 
accessible and the least visited of any game 
region in Southern California. Located ap- 
proximately by natural monuments, it would 
run from San Jacinto Peak as the northwest 
corner about ten miles southeast to a point 
in the ridge above Murray Canyon; thence a 
few miles east, and thence northwest to a point 
above Cheno Canyon. This belt of country 
would vary in width from four to six miles; 
the west line would range in altitude from 
10,805 feet to 5000 feet. The east line would 
follow the desert slopes at about 2500 feet 
contour. 

While this wild and rugged stretch of moun- 
tains is eminently suitable for deer, mountain 
sheep and other game, it is entirely unsuitable, 
and of course undesirable, for anything else. 
Since the Indians quit their wild haunts and 
diet of mesquite and atole, this region has been 
utterly deserted. Parts of it were not habitable 
even by Indians. The land is all owned by the 


Government or the Southern Pacific Railroad. 


Officials of the latter, wishing to facilitate the 
establishment of a National Deer Park, have 
expressed their willingness to trade their hold- 
ings for other designated Government lands. 

Should such a belt of territory be set apart 
as a permanent and inviolable refuge for game, 
our deer and our mountain sheep could be 
saved from extinction, and at the same time 
the overflow into adjacent territory would in- 
sure the hunters a perpetual and never-failing 
game supply. 

There are two outstanding reasons why such 
a National Deer Park should be created. 

The first is that unless our deer possess a 
safe retreat somewhere they are destined either 
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to become extinct or too thinned out to retrieve 
a hold upon life. It would be an irreparable 
loss indeed if the deer should follow the buf- 
falo, or even become so scarce as the moun- 
tain sheep. 

The second reason is that by encouraging, 
and, should it prove advisable, by scientifically 
husbanding the mule deer and the blacktail of 
Southern California, as is being done with the 
reindeer in Alaska, we will be utilizing an other- 
wise unproductive region for a productive pur- 
pose. In such a use lies the peculiar and only 
economic value of these semi-arid mountain 
slopes and canyons. Should we continue to let 
the favorite haunts of the deer be converted 
into slaughter pens every September, this fine 
possibility will shortly be destroyed. 

It may appear that parts of these mountains 
possess value on account of timber, water or 
grazing land. The timber value is entirely illu- 
sive, save as these trees might be used for build- 
ings and fuel here on the spot. For a lumbering 
industry they are not worth the cost of cutting 
and conveying out. The wood is of inferior 
quality, becomes pithy in drying and quickly 
warps out of shape. Such, at least, is what 
experience has proved to lumbermen in the 
accessible valleys further down the mountain. 
In the Twentieth Annual Report of the U. S. 
Geological Survey, the forest area of the east 
slope, estimated at 4000 acres, is placed entirely 
in the second class. as having an open growth 
with less than 1000 feet board measure per 
acre. Ihe report says: ‘The trees stand scat- 
tered, with an undue proportion of crown and 
lateral branches. But little is strictly commer- 
cially valuable timber except for purposes of 


firewood.” 


I think we can perceive a log-cabin value 
in these trees, and further that we would like 
to have them reserved for campsite uses, most 
of them being left standing, with plenty of deer 
dodging in and out. Personally I prize them 
for scenic reasons. The desert winds and the 
severe winters give them distinctive tops and 
most unusual shapes. Happily in saving deer 
we subscribe to a general sentiment in favor of 
preserving the natural wild environment suita- 
ble to the deer and loved for occasional out- 
ings by ourselves. 

The worth of the belt of land suggested for 
the Deer Park as a watershed is not very great. 
This belt tilts at an angle from the summit ridge 
eastward toward the desert. Jo quote from 
the same report: “The drainage from the east- 
ern slope is insignificant. It all flows into the 
desert and is swallowed up in its sands. Most 
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of the streams never even reach the desert 
line, sinking within a mile or two of their rise.” 


However, a deer park would in no wise inter- 
fere with future projects for conveying this 
water by flumes to the desert. Should the 
high Tahquitz basin be tapped, our deer further 
down the mountain would not go thirsty, as 
there are widely distributed and numerous 
springs. 

Seeing some of these lovely meadows we 
might think that they possess agricultural pos- 
sibilities. But the short seasons, the early and 
late frosts, exclude all valleys from above 5300 
feet contour from the agricultural class. The 
report says: “There is no agricultural land on 
the eastern slope of either the San Jacinto or 
Toro ranges.” There is a limited grazing ca- 
pacity. The meadows are capable of support- 
ing a herd of eighty or a hundred cattle dur- 
ing the summer months. But as the deer rarely 
eat grass, much preferring the tender shoots 
and leaves of the brushes, grazing permits could 
be granted to the cattlemen as is usual in the 
Forest Reserves. 


I have emphasized the idea of a National 
Park created especially for the deer. This is 
because the region is especially suitable for the 
deer, numbers of which still range there. Be- 
tween San Jacinto Peak and Santa Rosa Moun- 
tain more than a hundred deer are killed every 
hunting season. Should their ranks continue to 
be depleted at this rate for many more years, 
there will be too few left to occupy the region. 


It would have to be stocked by the Govern- 
ment. But can protection be gained for the 
deer reasonably soon, enough will still be left 
to multiply rapidly and provide a supply from 
which to stock other regions. What is true of 
the deer is also true, to a less extent, of other 
game. Probably there are enough mountain 
sheep left to insure a slight gain each year, if 
real protection is afforded them. Among the 
smaller game animals which are still fairly 
plentiful in this region are several species of 
quail, tree squirrels and doves. Other game 
could be profitably introduced—grouse, for ex- 
ample. The region could and should be utilized 
as a nursery and feeder for both adjacent and 
distant hunting territory. 


The environment best suited to game is that 
which is least altered by man. There is no 


commercial reason for invading these heights 


and desert slopes of San Jacinto Mountains. 
Should a road be conducted into Tahquitz and 
Round Valleys, a very limited area—not over 
a few sections of habitable land—would be 
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rendered more accessible to vacationists. Trav- 
elers have decided this to be the most beautiful 
mountain scenery in Southern California. Some 
are enthusiastic enough to add that it belongs 
in the family of National Parks. But a road, 
with its concomitants of automobile, resorts 
and camping settlements, would speedily de- 
stroy a great deal of the present charm. Cer- 
tainly we want a few unspoiled wild spots left 
in Southern California. San Jacinto’s lovely 
heights should be preserved in their present 
primeval splendor and wild pure beauty for 
those of us who are willing to pay, not in 
money, but in effort, for the privilege of visit- 
ing them. | 

To preserve them as they are should be one 
of the principal objects of the National Deer 
Park, first because of their present perfect suit- 
ability to the deer. and second because of their 
unsullied scenic loveliness. 

Thus about the proposition for conserving 
deer cluster other secondary, but important, 
reasons for having this region set aside. I have 
emphasized that side which may be called the 
economic; for in saving and husbanding the 
deer we will confer a real economic benefit 
upon ourselves and our posterity. 

Here is a wild pasture destined in a few years 
to go absolutely to waste unless we determine 
at once to co-operate with nature in her man- 
ner of using it. And we human beings, who 
have squandered so much, realize that at last 
we cannot afford to waste any more natural 
resources. 

Let us therefore act upon nature’s sugges- 
tion and use this unclaimed and unclaimable 
wilderness for the deer. Let us preserve the 
big game of Southern California for the healthy 
race of hunters. And let us save this lovely 
wild place to exalt the mind and refresh the 
senses of man. 


A PROPOSITION FOR THE ESTABLISH- 
MENT OF A NATIONAL DEER PARK 


General Statement 


N THE San Jacinto Mountains, Riverside 
County, Southern California, there is a 

region of forty square miles ranging in 
altitude from 2500 to 10,805 feet, accessible 
only by trails, where the blacktail and mule 
deer possess a natural habitat. 

The region lies almost wholly east of the 
summit ridge, falling away at first gradually 
in forests and meadows, and then precipitously 
in brushy and rocky slopes to the western mar- 
gin of the Colorado desert. The drainage is 


entirely eastward, most of the water being 
sucked up in the deep and unapproachable 
gorges before reaching the desert floor. The 
trees foresting the high ravines and ridges— 
mainly yellow pines and white firs—attain only 
an imperfect growth, because of the variable 
semi-arid climate; their wood is pithy, and they 
live and die in situations all but inaccessible to 
the lumberman. The region, therefore, has 
little or no riparian or timber value. It pos- 
sesses, however, a unique agricultural value for 
the husbanding of deer. 

The deer have persisted in spite of being 
regularly hunted. But with the closing of other 
hunting range and the concentrating of hunters 
upon this particular region in greater numbers 
each season, it is only a question of a few 
years until the deer will be vanishing never to 
return. 

With them will pass away the peculiar pro- 
ductive value of this wild place—a value cre- 
ated and maintained by natural conditions. 
These are times when no resources are to be 
squandered or neglected, when nature's pres- 
ent potentialities need to be carefully gauged 
and developed with an eye to the future. 

It is with the object of utilizing this wilder- 
ness in the only manner that lends itself to 
utility, and with the secondary object of pre- 
serving its wild beauty untouched and unin- 
vaded, that this plan for placing it in the family 
of National Parks is advanced and supported. 


The Name 
It is proposed that the park be called “Tah- 
quitz National Deer Park,” after the Indian 
name of its most central valley and the peak 
demarking its southwest corner. 


Location 

It is proposed that the boundary lines and 
corners of the park be located by natural mon- 
uments as follows: From Tahquitz Peak north 
about six miles to San Jacinto Peak, thence 
east about six miles to a 2500-foot altitude 
point in the Tahchevah Forks; thence south 
about seven miles to Murray Bluff; thence west 
four miles to Antsell Rock, and thence north 
by west two miles to the point of beginning. 

The territory embraced covers approximately 
forty sections, or something like 25,000 moun- 
tain acres, almost in the form of a square. 

Lying between latitudes 33 degrees 40 min- 
utes and 33 degrees 50 minutes north and 
south, and between longitudes 116 degrees 37 
minutes and 116 degrees 4] minutes east and 
west, the land is sectionally as follows: 


(Continued on page 58) 
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Gingerly Business 


By MAY FOSTER JAY 


ARAH SINCLAIR hurried about, dis- 
pensing telling touches to her orderly 
apartment; to brown hair that refused 
to be tailored; to excited cheeks that needed 
quieting, occasionally casting a_half-discredit- 
ing glance at the telephone which had just 
announced to her that Reeve Lawton would 
call in about ten minutes. Her flurry of prep- 
aration was entirely mechanical, for Sarah’s 
mind was concerned with a very lively curios- 
ity as to what Reeve Lawton would be like by 
this time. Something told her that he would be 
different; and that she might be frankly and 
safely glad to see him. 

The first time that he proposed Sarah ac- 
cepted Reeve Lawton as unhesitatingly as she 
did the huge box of chocolates which he prof- 
fered simultaneously with his heart. But, as 
she laboriously explained in the letter by which 
she squirmed out of the contract six months 
later, she had been such a young thing then, 
not expected to know her own mind; a befud- 
dling moon had been more or less to blame; 
while her slipping away from the espionage of 
Sinclair mater, coupled with Reeve’s slipping 
away of the roadster from the espionage of 
Lawton pater, had given the occasion a dan- 
gerous atmosphere of romance. 

The second time that he proposed—when 
they both returned to the home town for the 
summer from different universities—Sarah 
threw out her hands in a hopeless gesture. 
Her head was fairly awhirl, she declared. 
There were so many men in the world—and 
she liked them all. How then could she marry 
one ? 

The following summer she blushingly refused 
him on the grounds that she was pretty sure 
it was some one else—and quite effectively 
dampened the young man’s ardor. 


But when, after their junior year, Sarah 
could hardly remember who the some one else 
had been, Reeve took heart and put his ques- 
tion again; whereupon Sarah gently told him 
of the career she had in view, which put 
trifles like matrimony out of consideration. 


She refused him the fifth and final time the 
summer after they were graduated from their 
respective colleges because she had grown too 
sophisticated to care to risk marriage. 


“| have been observing,” she cried. “‘Look 
about us—at our friends who have taken the 
plunge. The Lanes are so poor they're un- 
happy, the Dixons so rich. The Greens quarrel 
incessantly; and the Randalls have grown in- 
different. And one and all they tell the same 
story.” 


“And that?” Reeve questioned. 

“That marriage is tolerable provided you can 
weather the period of adjustment—which lasts 
two or three years.” 


“Oh twaddle!”” was Lawton’s inelegant com- 
ment. Then, “How about the Norths?” 


“Oh they’re older—and different. Besides, 
Mrs. North is naturally of a contented dis- 
position. I’m not. I’m disgustingly restless. 
I can’t imagine myself satisfied to spend my 
evenings under a reading lamp. No, Reeve— 
I'm afraid of it. We might not be able to 
weather that awful period—and then what a 
mess life would be! It can’t but be disillusion- 
ing, you know—getting used to the common- 
places of domestic life, seeing a man around 
with his collar off, and shaving; facing him 
across the breakfast table; discussing money 
matters with him intimately; giving up all 
the jolly men you know for him, and every- 
thing. It isn’t that I don’t like you just heaps, 
Reeve; if I had to marry somebody I’d want it 
to be you—you’re so—so dependable. But 
we are so happy now, just as friends. Why 
take the risk of spoiling things >” 

“If you ever change your mind, remember 
that I am waiting,” Reeve said, and his head 
was up as he said it. But for a long time after, 
when Sarah had gone to the far West to dis- 
burse her restlessness in a kindergarten, and 
Reeve Lawton had gone into mining engineer- 
ing with John North on the Mexican border, 
his hurt reproachful eyes had chided her. 


It was two years since they had separated 
in the home town back east. Perhaps it was 
intervening time which made Sarah anticipate 
a change in Reeve as she sat waiting for him 
today. Perhaps it was the different tone of 
his letters. It was some time now since he 
had hinted at undying devotion, she remem- 
bered, either in the lines or between them. 
They had grown more desultory, too, those 
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letters; but also freer, more at ease, and 


comradely. 

The elevator door clicked outside, and Sarah 
bounded into the hall of the apartment build- 
ing. He came swinging toward her—the same 
old Reeve, substantial, dependable, broad of 
shoulder, browned with the suns and winds of 
the border country. 

“Serita!”” 

No, not quite the same old Reeve. In the 
old days there would have been a repression 
in his greeting, born of his pent-up want of 
her. Today he was frankly glad to see her. 
That was a good sign. 

“It’s like a bit of home to have you come,” 
she told him as she gave him her hands and 
drew him into the room. “I’m so surprised 
I've hardly caught my breath. Whatever sent 
you to Seattle >” 


“Business. Staggering business, but—pretty 
lucky, Ill say. Serita, you blooming slip of a 
maid! How good it is to see you again!” 

Oh yes. Reeve was quite different. Ap- 
praisal of her fell too lightly from his lips now; 
and there was no wistfulness in his steady blue 
eyes when he regarded her; they held a new 
light—of humor, philosophical humor, Sarah 
decided it was. She drew an inward sigh of 
satisfaction and relief. Lucky girl—to keep 
her whilom lover for a friend. 


And then, after they had chatted in a lively 
fashion of home things—of the Lanes’ divorce, 
and the Randalls’ new baby, and of the game 
way in which Mrs. North was facing an un- 
certain life with her husband down in the 
bandit country, and of Sarah’s younger sister’s 
engagement to Reeve’s younger brother, the 
altogether unexpected question came catapult- 
ing: “Well, and how about us, girl? Ready 
to marry me yet?” 

But almost immediately Reeve threw back 
his head and laughed reassuringly. “There, 
there, Serita! You look scared sick—as usual. 
Don’t do it! I understand. I won’t tantalize 
you by hanging around and doing another 
seven-year waiting act—if you don’t want me 
to. Because—if you don’t, there’s—well, 
there’s a girl in El Paso, Serita.” 


Sarah’s tension relaxed, and her eyes 
crinkled. “Reeve Lawton! Truly? And 
you're engaged?” 

“On no—not quite—yet. I'd hardly pawn 
myself off on one girl while another had an 
option on me, you know. But—lI have hopes, 


Serita.”” 


“I’m so glad, Reeve!” Sarah declared in 
genuine delight. “And desperately sorry you 
let me delay things. I didn’t deserve considera- 
tion. But tell me about her. What's her 
name>?” 

“Anne. Anne Morehouse.” 

“Is she as pretty as her name?” 

““Well—I’d hardly be an impartial judge of 
that, would I>? Her hair and eyes are rather 
like yours, it seems to me—and yeu know I 
always liked yours, Serita,” he answered easily. 

“And I suppose that exhausts your man’s 
powers of description,” Sarah laughed at him. 
“Well, I'll have to get acquainted with Anne by 
tidbits during your stay.—And | hope that will 
be for a long time?” 

“Can’t tell. Depends on how the business 
lines up. I have a stiff job to tackle here— 
and I don’t want to leave till I’ve won out. 
But—I must be going. By the way, Serita, 
where shall I look for a room or small apart- 
ment? -The Washington is no place for a man 
with matrimony on his mind, you know.” 

Sarah’s brow contracted in dismay. “Oh 
Reeve! It’s such a proposition!” But straight- 
way she brightened. “Oh, but I know a girl 
who’s leaving the Hillcrest here in a couple of 
days—and she hasn’t given them notice. I'm 
sure I could get her apartment for you if 
you want it.” 

“Do I? I was just hoping for some such 
luck. How about meals?” 

“They serve dinners here, and,” hospitably, 
“there’s room for one more at our table—if you 
can stand it to eat with three teachers.” 


Which arrangements brought it about that 
Sarah became better acquainted with Lawton 
in the days that followed than she had ever 
been, although she had known him since the 
days when their mothers compared the gurgles 
and new teeth of their respective prodigies. 

They went about together constantly, to the 
theatre, and cafés, and the woods. They 
played bridge with enthusiasts in the apart- 
ment building; they attended the weekly 
dances in the lobby, they swam in the pool 
below. Sarah, at ease over anything “develop- 
ing,” gloried in the intimacy. She had always 
told herself that Reeve would make the best of 
pals—if only one could hold him there. 

He was an altogether cheery and chummy 
individual to have about the house, this new 
Reeve Lawton, dropping into her room and 
out of it in his cheery at-home fashion. Sarah 
came to listen for him as he passed in the 
evening on his way to his own room four doors 
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down the corridor. Usually he rattled her door 
knob, and at her call the door would open, 
perhaps, just wide enough to admit a genial 
Serita!”” Or perhaps he would wander 
in to drop a magazine or the evening paper. 

The first Sunday morning of his stay in the 
city Reeve telephoned in to say good-morning 
to Sarah, and to suggest that he had two per- 
fectly whopping grape fruit. 

“All right,” agreed Sarah, comradely-fashion. 
It was her custom, as Reeve knew, to prepare 
her own breakfasts. “Come on. My coffee 
pot holds just enough for two.” And the 
breakfast over Sarah’s electric grill proved such 
a success that they declared it an institution. 

Yes, Reeve was the perfect comrade, Sarah 
discovered. Always on hand if she wanted him, 
but never interfering with other plans. She 
had not the slightest compunction in going out 
for the evening and leaving him there in her 
apartment. It was rather jolly to have him 
waiting for her when she came home, as he 
frequently was, reading or writing. She had 
a suspicion that many of his letters to Anne 
Morehouse were written at her desk—and 
chuckled at the turn things had taken. 

As the days slipped by into weeks, and 
Reeve’s business still held him in Seattle, Sarah 
hardly knew, however, that the occasions when 
she turned somewhere else than to Reeve Law- 
ton for companionship grew fewer and fewer. 

“Serita,” he confronted her one evening 
when she had just pleaded another engagement 
over the telephone, “you mustn’t do that! 
Three times this week you have refused invita- 
tions—surely you don’t let me keep you—” 

“No, silly!”’ she laughed pushing him back 
toward his chair, “but you'll let me use you 
for a good excuse, won’t you? That was Jim 
Keets—wanting me to go to a dance with his 
crowd.” 


“But you like to dance, Serita.” 

“I know. But Jim’s so distressingly young! 
Anyhow I’d rather not go on a school night— 
I never know enough to come home. You 
and I will go somewhere and dance Friday 
night.” 

“Suits me all right, you know, Serita.”” He 
was regarding her quizzically. “‘So Jim is too 
young? Serita—isn’t there—anyone—yet >?” 


Sarah shook her head. 


“How about Jack Wilson? You always seem 
to have a good time with him.” 

“Oh yes. One does, you know, with a man 
named Jack. But Jack’s wife would be sitting 
at home waiting for him—always waiting—and 


wondering what was his latest caprice.” 

“Bobby Somebody-or-other then? The chap 
who comes up here and makes the piano talk. 
He ought to satisfy your love for the artistic.” 

“Too much temperament. Everyday life 
would be a hectic thing.” 

“And the man who has all the automobiles” 

“They are ALL he has,”’ was Sarah’s cryptic 
comment, 

Reeve chuckled. “Your fastidiousness js 
rather a relief. I'd hate to see you marry any 
one of them. What sort of man do you 
want, Serita>”’ 

“I’m not wanting. I’m perfectly contented 
as | am right now, Reeve.” 

“All right. If you are, I ought to be,” he 
teased, settling comfortably in his chair and 
reaching for his pipe. 

“Egotist!”” Sarah reprimanded him without 
embarrassment. “Read to me. I want to finish 
embroidering this collar tonight—oh, did you 
match my silk for me >” 


“Yes—and a fine time I had of it,” dis- 
gustedly, as he drew a tiny package from his 
pocket and tossed it to her. “I draw the line 
at such errands, Serita Sinclair. I don’t mind 
taking your shoes down to be fixed and doing 
your banking—oh, by the way, Serita,” he 
broke off as he also produced her bank book. 
“You've been having me deposit fifty dollars 
of your check in your savings account each 
month. That means that it costs you about 
one hundred and fifty to live, doesn’t it?” 

Sarah smiled comprehendingly. “I hope you 
appreciate all the practical schooling I’m giving 
you, Reeve Lawton. Yes, there’s no getting 
around it—a wife will be an expensive item.” 


“IT wouldn’t worry if she were thrifty, like 
you. But,” he flushed consciously, “I’ve been 
wanting to ask you, Serita—do you think I'd 
have unmitigated nerve to ask a girl to buck the 
game with me on three hundred a month?” 

“Of course not, Reeve,” Sarah answered 
casually. ‘‘Not if she’s the right sort of girl. 
That’s enough.” 


“Of course,” he grinned, “the rent for a 
‘dobe shack won’t be much. For I'll undoubt- 
edly be located in Mexico soon — now that 
things are quieting down in there.”’ With the 
words Reeve was seized with a second qualm. 


“Serita-—that might not be right—to drag her 
off there. She’s a sort who likes. people—and 
gaiety. She might not care for this sort of 
thing.” 

“She might not >” 
ously. ‘“She’d—better. 


Sarah demanded mutin- 
I don’t think much of 
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her if she wouldn’t! T’would be a lark!” 

“Well, Well,” Reeve defended, “she’s a 
pretty game little person.” And Sarah felt 
rebuked by the gentleness in his voice for her 
momentary flare-up against Anne Morehouse. 

“Of course,” Reeve was adding, “it isn’t as 
if there wouldn't be more of a salary from time 
to time. There’s no reason why I shouldn’t 
come on up steadily as I gain experience.” 

“Putting over this deal ought to help you, 
Reeve?” 

“Nothing could help me more—if only I put 
it over.” Sarah observed the worried lines 
in his face that she had seen there before when 
he discussed this phase of his business. 

“But Reeve—is there any doubt >” 

“Can't tell, Serita. Sometimes | think things 
are going all right—and again I’m down in the 
depths. You see, it’s a darn gingerly business 
—have to play it sort of like a poker hand— 
with wariness and bluff—and stoicism. And 
sometimes | lose confidence in the hand I hold.” 

“What is it all about—a matter of interesting 
capital2”’ Sarah asked—somewhat difhdently, 
for Lawton had never taken her much into his 
confidence in this matter. 

“Well—there is capital involved, of course. 
But— there’s so much more than capital.” 

“Reeve,” a little hungrily, “could you tell me 
about it?” 


He looked at her, intently, a great warmth 
in his eyes, but hesitating. 

“I can’t, pal,” he said finally. “At least— 
not yet. It isn’t that I wouldn’t trust anything 
and everything I know to you, Serita—but— 
well, it simply isn’t advisable to talk right now. 
But I will tell you before I go—everything— 
whether I win or lose. Will that be all right, 
Serita 

“Tt will. 

“Yes?” 

“You're going to win, you know.” 

“There is nothing in the world that could 
spur me to success so much as your confidence 
in me, Serita,” he said earnestly. 


Sarah kept hearing these words throughout 
a restless night. Reeve had said them in such 
sincerity. Were they true? And if so, should 
they be? Ought it not to be Anne Morehouse 
who was inspiring him to a stiff fight? She 
tried to put away a hostile feeling toward Anne 
Morehouse. Was she the girl for Reeve? But 
—if he was satisfied—and he seemed to be— 
he was staunch to Anne in word and deed— 


Sarah fell asleep at last, trying to under- 
stand her own topsy-turvey emotions. But it 


And—Reeve 2” 
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was the merest bit of Reeve Lawton’s non- 
sense which brought her understanding the fol- 
lowing morning. 

It was Sunday and the two of them had 
planned an early start for a long day in the 
woods. 

“Have to go out to a barber, Serita,” Reeve 
exclaimed in disgust as he came to her door. 
“Smashed my mirror.” 

“Oh, Reeve Lawton! And the coffee’s perk- 
ing already. It'll be spoiled! Can’t you—do 
something? Why can’t you shave in my bath- 
room? There’s a good light on the mirror.” 

Lawton produced his razor from his pocket 
with a boyish grin. “Was hoping you'd take 
the hint. And | wonder—could I also make 
negotiations with you to sew my sweater onto 
this button >” 

Sarah took the garment laughing and seated 
herself by her sewing basket. “You have a 
nice throat, Reeve,” she said, watching him 
turn in the collar of his soft shirt. 

He went on into the bathroom whistling and 
she heard the stropping of his razor. Present- 
ly his lathered face appeared in the half-opened 
doorway, and his teasing eyes regarded her 
quizzically. “Just like old married folks, 
Serita,” he observed, and went back to his task. 

Sarah’s needle poised in midair just over the 
small hole toward which it had been pointing. 
But Sarah felt as if she had been jabbed with 
a hundred needles. Her eyes wandered off 
across the waters of the sound, a dawning of 
understanding in them. Reeve’s lightly-spoken 
words had had a surprisingly clearing effect 
upon the befuddled state of her emotions. 

“I believe,” she confided finally to a lone- 
some jagged peak, “that I feel—like—like Mrs. 
North herself.” 

She finished sewing on the button mechani- 
cally, and snipped off the thread. Then she 
sat, one hand going over the old sweater in her 
lap, a little tenderly, the other fumbling with a 
pipe and ash tray on the table beside her. She 
had grown so used to seeing them there. Mean- 
while her good old pal whistled a potpourri of 
late light opera. Something splashed on the 
sweater beside Sarah’s hand; ruefully she rub- 
bed it away into the woolen meshes. 

“A good old pal!” she mused. “It’s taken 
me a long time to learn a little lesson in 
synonyms—for I suppose pals are what hus- 
bands are.” 

Then she sprang determinedly to her feet. 
“The joke is on you, Sarah Sinclair. You had 
your opportunity—and trifled with it. Now 
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you will just take your medicine. You'll see 
this game through without a whimper.” 

“Well, my dear,”’ she answered Reeve lightly, 
if belatedly, “if you'll day-dream a little less 
rosily, and shave a little more speedily, you're 
apt to find breakfast a bit more to your taste. 
Which,” she added, “is by way of doing Anne 
Morehouse another good turn. Promptness to 
meals is a husbandly virtue.” 

Sarah gaily superintended Reeve’s packing 
of the knapsacks as she cleared away the 
breakfast things; slipped into the sweater he 
held for her, pulled on her tam, and grimaced 
mockingly at the hurt look in the eyes that met 
hers in the mirror. Her chin was square and 
plucky. 

As they were leaving the building a telegram 
was handed to Lawton. 

“Why don’t you read it?” asked Sarah 
curiously as he thrust it into his _ pocket 
unopened. 

“IT have a premonition that it might spoil our 
day if I did—and we can’t have this day 
spoiled!” 

It was one of those days of marvelous clarity, 
not infrequent in Seattle, but rare enough not 
to become commonplace, when mountain ranges 
spring full-fledged out of the mystic haze; 
when far-away peak and dark forest seem to 
have crept up, unaware, to stand, suddenly 
revealed by the slipping aside of the veil, 
close about the city of hills. 

Sarah and Reeve entered a street car and 
rode to the end of the line; dismounted, and 
tramped across country over the damp silty 
earth to the pine woods; discovered an old 
skid road, moss covered since the days when 
logs were snaked out over it, and overgrown 
with jungles of bracken, and followed it down 
the gentle slope which they knew would bring 
them to Lake Washington. In the mysterious 
quiet of the deep woods they themselves en- 
joyed that privilege of good comradeship— 
silence. Sarah found it much easier than con- 
versation would have been. 

Her eyes rested dreamily on Reeve Lawton as 
he walked before her over the rough logs, part- 
ing the brakes for her as they passed through. 
Solicitous of her, always; but always imper- 
sonally so. He swung her over a fence that 
crossed their trail, “much as if I were a sack 
of potatoes,” she declared to him as he set 
her down easily. And in his frank eyes, as she 
met them, she could discern no remembrance 
of days when he had welcomed the excuse of a 
fence and had lifted her over—well, not at all 
like a sack of potatoes. 


The old road brought them out at the very 
head of the lake. There Reeve, with the ease 
of one who has lived much in the open, speed. 
ily had their fire going. Sarah spread out the 
contents of their knapsacks, and then sat idly 
quict, looking, listening. 

She closed her eyes, as if she would let the 
gorgeous day steal in through her senses and 
imprint itself forever in her memory. The 
placid lake, pine bordered, its shores blurry 
with green underbrush, stretching away for 
miles and miles—and Tacoma, beyond the far 
end, bulking blue-white in the dazzling sun. 
The sweet dank smell of the pines, the tangy 
breath of the sound wafted over the hills, the 
fragrance of steaming coffee. The vast quiet 
of the solitude sounding in her ears—and 
Reeve’s cherry whistle as he broiled the bacon. 
Consciousness of sweet security in their com- 
plete isolation. 


When they had dined, and read the Sunday © 


paper, they went for a tramp along the lake 
shore; rented a canoe of some boys they found 
in camp, and paddled about the blue waters 
lazily throughout the long afternoon. 

“How about staying until evening, Serita2” 
Reeve asked as they returned. ‘We have grub 
enough for supper. And there'll be an early 
moon which I fancy ‘twouldn’t be a bit hard 
to watch from this vantage point.” 

“Yes,” agreed Sarah slowly. stay. 
This is all—too beautiful—to leave.” 

“T wish, Serita,”” Reeve said in a low voice 
as he threw himself down beside her on the 
black spongy earth, “I wish that this day could 


-go on and on and on forever.” 


Sarah looked at him quickly—and saw the 
old wistfulness in his eyes. 

“So do I,” she said involuntarily. Then, 
because her voice had broken ever so little 
as she said it, and because she shouldn’t have 
said it anyway, she arose and wandered over 
to the water’s edge, and sat upon a great log 
there. Surely it was the old wistfulness that she 
had seen— 

“Suppose I'll have to read this thing,”’ Reeve 
was saying casually now, however, as he tore 
open the telegram he had thrust into his pocket 
that morning. 

“Just what I expected,” was his verdict—a 
trifle despondently given, Sarah thought, and 
yet with a peculiar tenseness in his voice. He 
came over to her, handing her the message as 
he seated himself beside her. | 

Sarah read: 


If you can’t close deal by this time you're 
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Must ask your return 
John North. 

“Reeve!” Sarah Sinclair searched the un- 
readable face before her in distress. “Reeve! 
Why—this is—is a positive indictment of you 
—if you fail.” 

“¥¢s. 

“Have you—closed this 
impatiently. 

“No.” 

“Well——can't you 2” 

“I—don’t know, Serita.” 
husky. 

Quick tears would come flooding Sarah's 
eyes. “It seems to me, Reeve,” she said tense- 
ly, “that I just—couldn’t stand it—to have 
you—fail. Can’t you tell me about this 
mysterious business of yours—now?”’ 

Reeve’s arms went about her. He drew her 
head down to his shoulder. And Sarah, deem- 
ing it more seemly that her tears should fall 
into his pocket than out in the open, suffered 
it to remain there. 

“T’ll tell you now,” he said, his face pressed 
against her hair. “For I’m going to bring the 
whole business to a show-down—immediately.”’ 

“Please—do.” 

He lifted her face then, so that he could 
look into her eyes. “Serita,”” he asked, with a 
great gentleness, “you don’t happen to feel 
adjusted, do you?” 

“Adjusted? To what>” 

“To me? So that you wouldn’t be afraid 
to marry me now?” His eyes were a mixture 
of teasing fun and of tenderness. “You see,” 
as Sarah’s puzzlement grew, “it has taken some 
maneuvering, but I think I’ve managed to get 
you used to all of the things you were afraid 


not much account. 
immediately. 


deal?” a trifle 


Reeve’s voice was 
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of. I've sat across the breakfast table from 
you every Sunday morning for three months; 
we've dined together daily; discussed money 
matters intimately; you've seen me around with 
my collar off, and watched me shave; you've 
turned down other men to be with me—with- 
out its seeming to hurt a bit; we've spent 
evenings on end under the reading lamp—” 

““Reeve—what is this all about >” 

“About? Why—the business which brought 
me to Seattle, of course.” 

“You mean—you didn’t come for John North 
at all>’ 

“Well, not exactly, though aided and abetted 
by him, through his sanction and advice and a 
grant of time off. But, as you see, he thinks 
I’m too slow. Serita—Serita dear—have you 
found it disillusioning—our intimacy 2” 

““Oh—oh—” stammered Sarah in confusion. 
“Oh—twaddle!”’ she finished inelegantly; but 
her hand stole up to Reeve’s hair as it had 
been aching to do all day; and she found her 
face captive under his. 

“I've been the—the contentedest thing,” she 
said into his collar, “ever since you came— 
and I never knew what ailed me until you said 
that this morning about being mar 

She broke or and drew back aghast. 
Morehouse!” she gasped. 

Reeve grinned shamelessly. “A lie certainly 
is an ever-present help in time of trouble, 
Serita,” he said. “I don’t know how I ever 
would have vanquished your wariness if | 
hadn’t invented Anne to help me out. 
Serita, you have discovered that you love me, 
dear? You will marry me now?” 

And Sarah accepted him quite as unhesita- 
tingly as she did the first time that he proposed. 


“Anne 


The ‘Desert 


By A. G. COTTER 


The Desert! 


Across the open plains 


The sagebrush stretches far away, 
And swaying, bends to the winds that blow 
From early dawn till end of day. 


The Desert! Above the hills and plains 
White clouds trail, one by one 

And changing, turn to a rosy hue 
Stained by the rays of the setting sun. 


The Desert! 


Across the open plains 


A prospector takes his lonesome trail 
And slowly blending in the haze, 
Goes out of sight and out of hail. 


The Desert! Across the open plains 
The purple shadows quickly fall; 
An owl gives voice, a coyote howls; 
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Gulsa 


By OMER BEG MLEMOVICH 
Translated from Serbo-Croatian 
By LOUIS ADAMIC 
A Tale of Life in Bosnia 


Osman Beg was old and wealthy, and the 
father of the fairest of maidens in the town. 
Gulsa was slender of figure, pale of face, and 
her eyes were veritable pools of joy and mis- 
chief. Her manner and bearing were those of 
an aristocrat; the swaying of her body invited 
gazes of masculine eyes. 

Gulsa had already passed the age when cus- 
tomarily young Moslem girls don veils, but she 
hated the custom, persisting to appear on the 
streets with her face, always beaming and smil- 
ing, revealed to the world. She envied young 
Shwabitsas, non-Moslem girls, for whom it was 
proper to walk about the town in company of 
their suitors, to enter stores and places of 
amusement, and thus enjoy life. For her, be- 
ing a Moslem girl, such behavior was improper. 

Gulsa had a friend, a city official’s daughter, 
who was a girl of her own age, and educated 
and refined. Flora was a mere shadow of 
Gulsa’s beauty: short and stout, of dark com- 
plexion, dark-eyed; but she delighted in telling 
her about romances, parties, dances and good 
times. Flora often spoke enthusiastically about 
things which Gulsa could not understand. How 
could she? She was forbidden to read, or to 
mingle with people as the Shwabitsas did. 

Osman Beg, her father, was a conservative 
Moslem who opposed education and every so- 
called modern idea. Frequently he used to 
speak to his equals-in-thought: “Shwaba will 
ruin our children. He lures them to his schools, 
away from us, and the teachings of the Prophet. 
to ruin them and to convert them to his faith.” 
Old Osman would not associate with Croats, 
nor with Serbs and other non-Moslem inhab- 
itants of the town, for he was a true Bosnian 
worshipper of Allah, daily expecting to see the 
Sultan’s army appear from behind the crest of 
the mountain and deliver Allah’s good people 
from the Shwaba. He stubbornly refused to 
believe that the once mighty and fearful Sultan 
could never reconquer Bosnia. 

The old beg loved his daughter above every- 
thing, but he sternly and harshly objected to 


Note: Omer Beg Mlemovich is a popular writer on 
life in the Balkans, especially in Bosnia. 


Gulsa’s manner and bearing; to her independ- 
ence and her expressions of defiance. He 
could not see why Gulsa should wish to be freer 
than custom permitted. He _ suspected that 
“that Shwabitsa,” Flora, had put dangerous 
ideas into his daughter’s head. 

Osman Beg would go to the coffee-house and 
there, gravely shaking his huge gray _ head, 
would say to the gathering of old men of his 
ilk and opinion: 

“What are we coming to, I ask you, you 
begs of Bosnia. We have already lost many of 
our sons, and now the females are plotting and 
scheming to get away from us!” Here old 
Osman Beg would challengingly look into the 
faces of his listeners, who, then, would readily 
agree with him. 


“You are right, my brother Osman Beg,” 
one of them would say, and the others would 


nod their heads. 


Gulsa reached the age when Moslem girls 
are given into marriage. Osman Beg wanted 
to tie her down as early as possible, but she 
rebelled successfully. 


Once Flora, her Croatian friend, said to her: 


“You Moslem women marry too early. When 
some man takes you, making you his woman, 
whether you want him or not, you should 
really begin to live, to enjoy your freedom and 
independence. We never marry until we find 
the man whom we can love. We choose our 


men, while you are given away; sold like a 


donkey or a cow.” 


“Yes,” breathed Gulsa, thoughtfully. ‘Your 


"Western culture,’ as it is called, is wonderful.” 
And a few moons later, when Gulsa and 


Flora again met, Osman’s daughter confided to 
her friend a deep secret. 


“IT am in love, Flora,” she said. ‘Oh, that 


you would know how I love him! You have 
seen the pearl my father gave to me? Well, | 
love him a thousand times more than I love 
that pearl. Without him I could not live. If 
he would die, I would die.” 
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“Who is he?” 

“It is Yusuf who is studying to become a 
doctor—tall and handsome. You can not 
imagine, Flora, what sweetness comes into my 
heart as he and I sit on the bank of River Una 
and listen to the water rushing by. The sounds 
of the river are the song of my happiness—and 
his happiness. . . Oh, I can’t express 
myself. But only Allah knows how long my 
happiness shall last.”” 

Flora listened in silence. 

“If you knew how Yusuf loves me, pets me 
and caresses me!” Gulsa continued. “But I 
am afraid, my dear Flora, that my father would 
object if he knew.” 

% 


Now, Yusuf was a promising young man, and 
he wanted Gulsa for his wife—but how? Could 
he and old Osman Beg, whose ancestors had all 
been great Bosnian begs, ever come to discuss 
the matter? That was unthinkable. Very likely 
Osman Beg would refuse to speak a single word 
to him, who attended Shwaba’s schools and 
associated with the priests, who had turned his 
back on the Prophet and his Book. And then 
—he might as well try to shovel the mountains 
of Bosnia into the sea as try to attack the 
ridiculous conservatism and narrow prejudices 
of these old begs. 

The vacation period came to an end and 


young Yusuf had to return to the city to com- 
plete his studies. Shortly after his departure 
Osman Beg entered his daughter’s room. 

“Gulsa,” he said, “I will give you away to 
Arif Beg, who is rich and sensible.” 

“But father, I don’t ‘s 

“Silence!” ordered Osman Beg. “Say no 
more.” 

That evening Gulsa sat alone on the bank of 
River Una. contemplating its rushing, furious 
waters. She would sooner die, throw herself 


into the river than marry old Arif Beg! 
% % 


But three days later they carried a lifeless 
and indifferent Osman Beg down the main 
street of the town. Behind him walked a group 
of old conservatives who had been used to 
listen to him in the coffee-house. 

Her father’s death brought sadness to Gulsa 
—yet the river appeared to her again as won- 
derful as it had been -when Yusuf had made 
love to her. 

His studies completed, young Doctor Yusuf 
returned to his home-town and to Gulsa. 

“Are you happy, Yusuf, dear>” she asked 
him, watching the moon as it rose over the 
mountains. 

“More than happy, Gulsa,” he continued. 
“Listen! River Una sings the song of our 
happiness.” 
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Book ‘Revie and Commentary 


OLIN CAMPBELL CLEMENTS, author of 


“Pirates’”’ which appeared in our June 


number, and of the humorous little skit 
called “Yesterday,” published in the present 
issue, has just published a book of splendid 
plays especially adapted for the modern theatre. 


“Seven Plays of Old Japan” is beautifully 


illustrated by Norman-Bel Geddes and contains 
a preface by Henry T. Schnittkind, PH.D. 


Publishers—The Stratford Company, $2.10 


net. 
2:8 


Belle Willey Gue, author of “An American”, 
has brought out another international love story 


called ““Grounded”’, 


With her usual deep understanding of human 
nature, and ability at characterization, the 
author brings to her readers a new phase of 
the people she portrays. There is pathos and 
humor in the story and many readers will be 
won over not alone by the loveableness of the 
heroine, the splendidly drawn picture of the 
faithful Hibernian nurse, but by the projection 
onto the scene of the heroine’s collie. 


The introduction of animal life into either 
a story, or on the screen, is always a stroke 
of fine value. 


Additions to the Lambskin Library 


On September 8th Doubleday, Page & Com- 
pany added to their Lambskin Library series 
five famous books that have grown increasing- 
ly popular with time: “Lorna Doone,” “Two 


Years Before the Mast,” “Alice in Wonderland,” 


“A Tale of Two Cities” and “The Three 
Musketeers.” This attractive collection, bound 
in imported English leather, made to sell at 
ninety cents a volume, now consists of twenty- 
one volumes and it is the intention of the pub- 
lishers to add from time to time other famous 
books that have won a place in every well 
ordered library. 


The copy of the painting of Booth Tarking- 
ton entitled: “A Wayman Adams portrait of 
Mr. Tarkington,” which was published in our 
August issue of the Overland Monthly was so 
used through the courtesy of Doubleday, Page 
and ‘Company. 


It was by some regrettable error that this 
mention was not made at the time of 
publication. 


“An Appeal to the World for a Chapel in 
Every Home,” by Joseph R. Wilson, LL.B. 

A non-sectarian appeal to consecrate one 
little corner in the home for prayer and wor- 
ship, that stability, and uplift may strengthen 
even more the hearthstone of humanity. 

The book contains over sixty pages of en- 
dorsements from the most eminent of our 
clergy and of prominent laymen, of this idea 
of “a chapel in every home.” 


To quote from Mr. Wilson’s preface: 


“If Pagan Rome had domestic shrines for 
household gods, surely Christian America ought 
to have domestic shrines for the one God.” 


International Printing Company, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 
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A Long Island parson, bought a second hand 
flivver and returned it in a few days. 


“What's the matter, can’t you run it?” asked 
the dealer. 


“Not and stay in the ministry,” replied the 
parson. 


No Chance 
“What were your father’s last words 2” 
“Father had no last words. 
with him to the end.”—Wag Jag. 


Mother was 


Both in the Swim 
“My daughter sprang from a line of peers,” 


said the ardent father. 


““Well,”’ said her feller, “I jumped off a dock 
once myself.”—The Naval Monthly. 


Happy Suggestion for Uncle 


Little Spencer let no grass grow under his 
feet, when uncle came for a visit, before rush- 
ing up with this: 


“Uncle, make a noise like a frog.” 

“Why 2” as'.ed the old man. 

Cause when | ask daddy for anything he 
says: ‘Wait till your uncle croaks’.”—The 
Van Raalte Vanguard. 
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War Will Follow 
The Microbe: Who are the new bugs that 


just came into our milk can? 


Probably 


strained relations.—Stanford Chaparral. 


The Bacterium: some more 


Time to Act 


Five-year-old Bobby was stroking his kitten 
in front of the fireplace in perfect content. 


The cat, happy also, began to purr and Bobby 


dragged her hurriedly and roughly away from 
the hearth. 


“You mustn’t hurt your kitty, Bobby,” his 
mother interposed. 


“I’m not,” protested the young natural his- 
torian, “but I’ve got to get her away from the 
to boil.” —From 


fireplace; she’s beginning 


American Legion Weekly. 


“Above the pines the moon was slowly drifting, 
The river sang below; 


The dim Sierras, far beyond, uplifting 
Their minarets of snow.” 
“Dickens in Camp” 
Bret Harte. 
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Sacramento Northern 


EN US Railroad 
QUICKEST DESPATCH TO 
PENCILS FREIGHT and PASSENGERS 
TO AND FROM 


Sacramento, Woodland, Marysville, Yuba 
City, Colusa, Chico, Oroville and 
all Northern California Points 


IDEAL INDUSTRIAL SITES 


‘ 


She Found A Pleasant Way To 
Reduce Her Fat 


She did not have to go to the trouble 
of diet or exercise. She found a better 
way, which aids the digestive organs to 
turn food into muscle, bone and sinew 
instead of fat. 

She used Marmola Prescription Tablets, 
which are made from the famous Marmola 
prescription. They aid the digestive sys- 
tem to obtain the full nutriment of food. 
They will allow you to eat many kinds of 
food without the necessity of dieting or 
exercising. 

Thousands have found that Marmola 
Prescription Tablets give complete relief 
from obesity. And when the accumula- 
tion of fat is checked, reduction to normal, 
healthy weight soon follows. 

All good drug stores the world over sell 
Marmola Prescription Tablets at one dollar 
a box. Ask your druggist for them, or 
order direct and they will be sent in plain 
wrapper, postpaid. 

MARMOLA COMPANY 
Garfield Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 


Edeson Radio Phones; 4 
Adustable Diaphragm Clearance 1% 


We guarantee satisfaction, of your money 
telunded. The adjustment feature places owr 
phones on a par with the world’s grearest makes. 
Our sales plan climinates dealer's piohts and 
lesses from bad accounts, hence the low price. 
Betser phones cannot be made. Immediate 
deliwernes. Double 3000 Ohm sets, $3.98; 1500 
Ohm single set, $2.50. Circular free. 


money. 

are prompt. 

teed or money back. 
bgt at once for 

and all particulars. 4 
Sept. 

Temple, Chicago, Ill. 


and jobbers wanted. 
LORENZEN BROS. MFG, CO. 
Dept. Marshalltown, lowa 
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QUICK RESULTS! 
** Sold my house within 


Cartland, Mass. ** Sold 
my property. Your plan 
uickest I ever saw.’’— 
ohnson String, N. J. 
**Sold my home for cash 
three weceks.’’— 


Can. ** Sold for cash | 
This FREE Book | withio few weeks.”— 
our property Dy asin , 
Sine jor Selling Real Estate, which have al- 
ready sold more than 6,000 properties of al! kinds in the 
U.S. and Canada. No matter where your property is 
located, these successful plans will show you how to sell 
it yourself, without employing agents or paying commis- 
sions toanyone, Don’t spend a minute’s time, an ounce 
of effort or a cent of moncy trying to sell without first 
reading this important book, and learning how to sell 
your property quici:ly, economically and at the highest 
a paotlé price. fhe reading of this book has saved proper- 
ty owners hundreds and thousands of dollars in commis- 
sions, and it can do the same for you. As the book is sent 
absoluiely free, you have everything to gain and nothing 
to lose. nd your nan.e and address at once—a posta! 
will do—and you will recc:e by return mail, postpaid, a 
copy of this important booa. without cost or obligation. 
The Simplex Co., Dept. §28, 1133 Broadway, New Y ork 


SICk 
/ HEADACHES \ 
BEECHAM'S, 


Mim. PILLS 


, Price 2Se¢ Box by mail 
(slampsorcowum). 


100 Photopleyers FREE 


Tu all answering this ed. we send. 
100 Photopils 


Bring Out the Hidden Beauty 


Beneath the sofled. discolored. faded or aged lexion, is 
one fair to look Gpon. Mercolized War gradualiy. gently 
absorbs the devitalized surface skin. revealing the y . 
fresh. besutiful akin . Used by refined women 
Mer complexions of ee Have you in? 
one kage, with direc- 


INVESTIGATE 


You owe that much to yourself and family. 
Then you will certainly learn there is some- 
thing new under the sun in the State of 
TEXAS. Over five hundred new millionaires 
made from Oj] discoveries in the past two years. 
Thousands of people have made smaller fortunes 


from OIL. 
THE OPPORTUNITIES ARE GETTING 
GREATER 


Keep informed of the riches that are made 
in Texas. The news of the development should 
be before you. New discoveries each day each 
week. Be informed by our market letter. Write 
for copy today, free ‘on request. 


ROYAL PETROLEUM CO. (Inc.) 
Suite 19-202 Continental Bank Bldg., 
Fort Worth, Texas. 


HOTEL MARTINIQUE 


BROADWAY, 32D STREET, NEW YORK 


The House of Taylor 


@ One block from Pennsylvania Station. 


@ Equally Convenient for Amusements, Shopping or 
Business. 


@ 157 Pleasant Rooms, with Private Bath, 


@ 257 Excellent Rooms, with Private Bath, facing 
street, southern exposure, 


The restaurant prices are most moderate 


400 BATHS 600 ROOMS 
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YESTERDAY 


(Continued from page 10) 
ing through the low-hanging palm trees; a great 
golden moon had risen out of the Este and 
was peeping in the windows. Love, even 
though there was now a gray feather or two 
in his wings, could still fly. 
Sir Richard arose from the seat slowly. “Ah 
me, what happy days those were!” 


“What happy days!” her voice echoed his. 

es . . . yes. My word, isn’t that a 
they're playing >” 

“Yes—a waltz,” Lady Ann replied dreamily. 

“Ann, will you finish this waltz with me?” 

Lady Ann looked up into Sir Richard’s face; 


she found light there; she found love there. 
“Yes, Richard.” 


EXILED ON THE FARALLONES 
(Continued from page 34) 


abalones. They came home with seventy-two. 
Abalones are a rare treat, but when they are 
served at every meal one longs for something 
else. Occasionally eels furnish a variation for 
breakfast. The canned milk gave out in the 
different families. This was very hard on the 
babies. Tears filled my eyes when the father 
of three children came with an empty bowl 
begging sugar. 


Each day which followed the boat was ex- 
pected. I, waiting to come in to San Francisco, 
packed every morning, and unpacked every 
afternoon. Food conditions became so bad 
that the father of the three children threatened 
to rig up a sail boat and come into San Fran- 
cisco. Tobacco was very scarce. The women, 
unaffected by this, did not pity their husbands. 
Fortunately there was plenty of coffee. Climb- 
ing the rocky summit to gaze at the Golden 
Gate in search of a sail, I entertained great 
sympathy for Napoleon Bonaparte on his Elbe 
exile. | had an advantage though, that of 
hearing news and music by radio. 


Finally on Friday, the 20th, the boat came 
out. Joy was in all their hearts; now they 
could eat and smoke! There was a sinking 
feeling just below my heart as | stepped onto 
the boat deck. It may have been a premoni- 
tion of the coming seasickness; or it may have 
been expectancy of returning to San Francisco; 
but don’t you suppose it was my regret at the 
ending of an enjoyable exile? 
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May we send you our guide 
of Buffalo and Niagara Falls? 


"TOURISTS planning to visit Buf- 


falo and Niagara Falls can get a 
good guide with the compliments of this 
modern, fire-proof hotel. Contains photo- 
graphs of important landmarks. and 
features also 


map of Buffalo, Niagara Falls 


and surrounding country. 


| HOTEL LENOX 


North St. at Delaware Ave. 
Buffalo's ideal hotel for tour- 
ists. Quietly situated. Con- 
venient to theatre, business and 
= shopping districts. 
First-class garage. 


Main St. or Delaware 
Ave. in to North St. | 
\ On Empire Tours. 


LENOX | 


Motorists follow 


PASADENA POMONA 
33 W. Colorado St. 357 W. Second St. 


SAN DIEGO 
Cabrillo Theater Building 


SACRAMENTO SANTA CRUZ 
422 K Street 96 Pacific Avenue. 


BAKERSFIELD 
1923 I Street 


QE ZS 
SS 

OTOGRAPHs 


SM wes 


SAN FRANCISCO, 41 Grant Ave. 
LOS ANGELES, 636 S. Broadway 
OAKLAND, 408 Fourteenth St. 


SAN JOSE 
285 S. First St. 


VISALIA 
104 West Main Street 


SANTA ROSA 
523 Fourth St. 


STOCKTON 
531 East Main St. 


FRESNO 
1228 J Street 
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Why do you 
like Coffee? 


Some people say on account 
of its flavor, others for its appe- 
tizing aroma, many because of 
the zest it adds to any meal, 
but all will agree that coffee 
is liked because it is an enjoy- 
able drink. Io make it a per- 
fect one care must be used in 
preparation and the coffee 
must be of the highest grade. If 


Hills Bros. 
Red Can 


COFFEE 


is used, the most critical will 
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THE FLYING SOMNAMBULIST 


(Continued from page 32) 
ago an order was issued requiring all em- 


ployees who own planes to keep them equipped 
with the tele-visigraph. This was done ostens- 
ibly to enable the company to keep in touch 
with them in case they should need to be called 
into service on short notice. Actually, how- 
ever, the purpose was to keep them under sur- 
veillance. 

“On Saturday afternoon Mr. Jones of the 
trafhc department of this company made a hur- 
ried trip to Lincoln, Neb., to attend to some 
private business. The operator at the Mile 
Chart in the dispatcher’s room here in Seattle 
was much puzzled to see him drift far to the 
southward of his great circle course. When 
about two hundred miles north of Salt Lake 
City he was seen to suddenly zoom up to a 
quick stop and then hastily circle about to 
the northward, as if following another ma- 
chine. This was especially noted by the ob- 
server. 

“On his return from Lincoln yesterday his 
course lay almost directly north from the Ne- 
braska capital. This would be difficult to ex- 
plain were it not for the fact that at about 
this time the Omaha Aerial Police were chas- 
ing the notorious smuggler in a_ late model 


Dart. 

“Mr. Jones deliberately followed the fleeing 
smuggler until her crippled plane “crashed” in 
the vicinity of the Crow Agency, Montana. He 
landed, and after rescuing her from the wrecked 
plane, brought her to Seattle. While she waited 
for him to call a taxicab, as she supposed, 
he quietly notified the police of her presence. 

“The tact displayed by Mr. Jones is as re- 
markable as his audacity. Ninety-nine men in 
one hundred would have given the entire game 
away by remaining until the arrival of the 
officers. Not so with “Old Bill,” as his friends 
know him. After an affable and lingering fare- 
well, in order to give the police time to reach 
the field, he boarded his faithful Cleaver and 
reached home satisfied that he had done his 
duty. That he was able to bring her all the 
way from Billings and to notify the police of 
her presence without once arousing her suspi- 
cions is a feat that but few men could accom- 
plish. 

“The five thousand dollars reward offered 
for her capture has been deposited to Mr. 
Jones’ credit in the First National Bank of this 
city, and in recognition of his ability he has 
been made Assistant Superintendent of the 
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Northwest Transportation Company. This ap- 
pointment is due to the efforts of Mr. ‘Jack’ 
Milliken, chief counsel for the company, as the 
smugglers have been a thorn in his side for 
months, and the success of Mr. Jones’ exploit 
is particularly gratifying to him. 

“While in Lincoln, Mr. Jones was in con- 
ference with Ellis Knight, a special agent of 
the Treasury Department, and is said to have 
been instrumental in bringing about the arrest 
of L. L. Neuby, one of the higher-ups in this 
nefarious trafhc. 

“How he secured the information that en- 
abled him to follow the movements of this 
much-wanted young lady will be told by Mr. 
Jones himself in the columns of this newspaper 
at a later date.” 

As he finished reading, Doris burst joyously 
into the room and bounded eagerly toward him. 
“Oh, Will!”’ she exclaimed, as she pounced 
onto the bed beside him. But she was too late. 
The new Assistant Superintendent had fainted 
again. 


RELIABLE tire concern wants capable man for 
County Representative and Sales Manager. 
$50.00 capital necessary. Chicago Rubber 
Works, 2848 Broadway, Chicago, Ill. 


NOTICE ADVERTISERS 
Golden Rule Monthly has subscribers in 14 
states. Circulation growing all the time. Ad- 
vertising rates 10c per line, 1 inch, $1. Sample 
copy 5c. F. H. Dutton, 1502 W. Second St. 
Little Rock, Ark. 


PUBLICATIONS, BOOKS, MISCELLANEOUS. 

6 DIFFERENT BUSINESS PUBLICATIONS 
covering Accounting, Advertising, Administra- 
tion, Merchandising Salesmanship and Taxation 
all prepaid only 25c. Value $1.50. Instructive, 
educational, practical. Walhamore Co., La- 


fayette Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


KODAKERY, MISCELLANEOUS, 
OPPORTUNITIES 
SELL YOUR SNAP SHOTS AT $5.00 EACH. 


Kodak prints needed by 25,000 publishers. 
Make vacations pay. We teach you how 
and where to sell. Write WALHAMORE IN- 


STITUTE, LAFAYETTE BLDG., PHILA- 

DELPHIA, PA. 

ATTRACTIVE BUSINESS GIRL, 20, worth 
$40,000, wants kind, helping husband. Write 


quick for standing picture and description. 
Box 223, Los Angeles, Calif. 


— 
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INVARIABLY 


Four-months-for-a-dollar subscribers renew 
their order for 


The Photo Play World 


because they find this high class publication indis- 
pensable for their library every month. 


If you are not a regular reader, a dollar will 
bring you the next four numbers, each bigger and 
better than ever. When your subscription has expired 
you Il want the Photo Play World regularly. 

The yearly subscription is $3.50—35 cts. on 


news stands. 


Sample copy on request. 


The Downs Publishing Co. 


Bulletin Building Philadelphia Pa. 


Make $5000 a Year 


Retail Rawleigh Good Health Products. Spices, Fla- 


vors, Cocoa, Dessert Powder. Toilet Preparations, House- 
Medicines. etc., -- 130 useful items needed in every 
home every day On market 30 years--used by millions. 
Your relatives, fnends and acquaintances will buy at aght 
--become regular customers. cay to build permanent, 
prohtable, big paying bumness. casant, healthful, out- 
door work. Make $3000 to $5000 a year. or more. 
, Expenence not necessary. We furnish 
free advertising matter and sales pare 
Woite for particulars. Sample outfit FREE. 
TheW. T. RAWLEIGHCO., 


Dept B. Oakland, Calif. 


MONKEY GLANDS 


Monkey Glands for the renewal of 
youth are an expensive experiment at 
best. Every man is just as young as his 
stomach and kidneys. . To renew one's 
youth, one must renew the youth of those 
organs, and that is achieved by taking 
a course of 


Brightsbane 


which has been given a thirty years’ test. 
Your druggist will secure it for you from 
his wholesaler. 


WM. V. WALSH 
Oakland - - California 


TO SACRAMENTO 


ANNOUNCING A THRU 


DINING CAR SERVICE 
TO SACRAMENTO 


Colusa Marysville 
Chice Oroville 
“The Meteor” 


Leaves at 4:40 promptly 
Key Route Ferry 


The RIGHT Way te Sacramento 


* V 


WORLD RENOWNED ARTISTS * 


who prefeP the Vose to any other piano testify to its re. 


— 


markable tone qualities, based upon its superb construc 
tion Invest-gation wlll convince you that there is no 
piano comparable with the magnificent Vose Grand at its 
moderate price 


We challenge comparisons. 


Write for our beau' illustrated 
J catalogue and easy payment plan. 


‘Vose & Sons Piano Company 
189 Boylston Street, . Boston, Mass. 


FREE BOOK—Elijah Coming Before Christ. 
This Great Forerunner His Work Foretold. 
3ible evidence. Write O. Megiddo Mission, 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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THE SAN JACINTO MOUNTAINS : 
PROPOSING A NATIONAL DEER PARK FOR 


(Continued from page 41) Prove Ii Af Expense 


Every odd numbered section is at present 
the property of the Land Company of the 
Southern Pacific Railroad. To facilitate the 
consolidating of the mass under Government 
ownership for the purpose of enabling the 
establishment of the deer park, the Southern 
Pacific Land Company has expressed the will- 
ingness to relinquish to the United States the 
twenty sections owned by them provided Con- 
gress will pass an act authorizing the selection 
by them in exchange of an equal area elsewhere 


Don’t send me one cent—just lef me prove 
it to you as I have done for 57,532 others in the 
last six months. I claim to have the most success- 
ful remedy for bunions ever made and I want you 
to let me send youa treatment Free, entirely at 
my expense. I don’t care how many &80-called 
cures, or shiclds, or pacs you ever tricd without 
success—I don’t care how disgusted you are with 
them all—you have not tried my remedy and | 
have such absolute confidence in it that I am go- 
ing to send you a treatment absolutely 
FREE. itis Bwencertes et simple home remedy 
which relieves you almost instantly of the pain; it 
removes the cause of the bunion and thus the ugly 
deformity this you are wear- 
shoes than your name 
ddress and will be sent you 
promptly in plain sealed envelope. 


FOOT REMEDY CO. 
West 26th Street, Chicago, ii, 


located. 
Administration 
It is proposed that the park be placed under abs Book by Prof, Hayes, A. M., M.D. late of Woman's 
the jurisdiction of the Bureau of Biological cause and cure of euperfivous bate and | facial diahgurementa, | 
Survey of the Department of Agriculture, which Dept. L-6RIVERSIDE PUBLISHING CO., Riverside, R. I- 


shall have full authority to make rules and 


regulations, decide on appropriations and at- por seeker to Typewrite?” 
tend to all matters of administration. 


200 D TYPEWRITERS Al 


If you have just started learning ’ 
the typewriter, or about to take up 
this interesting. paying profession, 
order one of these practice key- 
boards at once. It is a business 
course in itself, can be used at 
home, and teaches keyboard layout 
the same asa $106. machine. 


Practice Keyboard” 
including veneire. Not tiresome like a heavy machine. Old timers can increase 
"@ per tolls how to save 40 per cent t their speed on it. It is the short cut for the ambitious typists. 
en machine. Sent to you, postpaid, for $1. 
TYPEWRITER Ma 
EXCHANGE, DEPT. CHICARO, 609 Congress Street Maine 


Shake Into Your Shoes 


ALLeN's FOOT-EASE 


The Powder for the Feet 


rs This Antiseptic, Healing powder takes the 
friction from the shoe, freshens the feet and 
gives new vigor. 
Makes tight or new shoes feel easy. 
At night, when your feet are tired, sore and 
swollen from walking or dancing, sprinkle 
ALLEN’S FOOT-EASE in the foot-bath 
and enjoy the bliss of feet without an ache. 
Over 1,500,000 pounds of Powder for the Feet 
So Easy to Use were used by our Army and Navy during the war. Rests the Feet 
In a Pinch, use ALLEN’S FOOT-EASE. 


] f new materials, which we are con will give mileage equivalen 
or a ‘Standard, = “skid tread of newlive rubber same as drawing, which 


Six4.... $10.95 32x4%4....$12.55 4 50 
32x4.... 11.30 33x44... 18.10 36x65 ...... 5.50 

$2x3% SS. Oni 9.70 x4 x4 
State 83, or SEND ORDER TODAY with $2.00 
i deposit. Tire shipped balance C. O, D., with section left unwrapped for 
ee if not satisfactory, return tire and advise us at once. 
promptly returned as soon as tire is received. 


SY FIELD TIRE & RUBBER CO., Dept, 245. 28h & Wabash Ave... Chicago 
Please Muntion Overland Monthly When Writing Advertisers 
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4 ct Say “= BRAND NEW TUBE FREE WITH EVERY TIRE ORDERED 
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Your Choice 


» OF THESE TWO 
i Popular Writing 
i Instruments for 


Only $1.00 


postpaid by in-@ 
isured mail to 
U. S. address—f 
delivery 
guaranteed 


mi Cut at left illustrates the 
a Liberty Safety Self Filling 
Fountain Pen (either long & 
short pattern as pre 
ma ferred) fitted with eolid 
14 kt. gold pen. 
m= Cut at right illustrates 

our Safety Self Filling & 
Ink Writing Pencil. 
Both articles will be sent & 
upon receipt of $2.00— 

try one or both for ten 
(10) days, and if for any 
reason you do not like} 
them return them (one or 
both) and your money will 
be promptly refunded, for 
such items as you return, 
Never mind writing a let- 
ter, just fill in the coupon j 
below and mail with en- @ 
closure to cover the article 
or articles you wish to try. 


Laughlin Mfg. Co., 
Campau Bidg., 
Detroit, Mich. 
Gentlemen—I hand you 
Be 
for which send me Liberty @ 
Fountain Pen 
pattern.. and Ink Write 
ing Pencil shown above— 
upon ten days trial. If 
same is not satisfactory 
you refund purchase price 
@s stated in this ad, 


. 


Btate. 


JU 


suppiy, and stat’y stores. Acc t no substitutes: 
there goed. brings full pha. and ale. 
Engei Mig. Co. Dept. 1480 Lolend Ave. 


No Paste 


Use them to mount all kodak eS 
pictures, post cards.clippings in albums a 


rates on 
household goods to and from all points on the 


Pacific Coast 446 Marquette Building, Chicago 


[SON Freight Forwarding Co. 


640 Old South Bidg., Boston Boatmen'’s Bank Bidg 


St. Louis 


44 Beaver Street, N. Y. 203 Marine Bank Bldg.. 
437 Oliver Bldg.. Pittsburgh New Orleans, la. 
529 Drexel Bldg., Phil. Pa. 64 Pine Street 


San Francisco 


17 Central Bidg.,. Los Angeles/=.; Lyon Bldg., Seattle 


Write nearest office 


The VOS€ Grand 


needs no introduction to those 
who understand real plano 
values. Its reputation is world- 
wide, and is based upon genera- 
tions of scientific piano con- 
struction. Investigate its re- 
markable quality and its low 
price before buying a piano. 


We Challenge Comparisons 


. Write for our beautifully illustrated 
catalogue and easy payment plan. 


VOSE & SONS PIANO COMPANY 
189 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


Jerful $3.0 shirts for only $3.69. Gave at 
evst $2.76. Everybody weertag these semi- 
iress Gray Flannel Shirts for | usiness. work and sport. 

Franklin Broadctoth Flanne! Shirts 

Two $3.00 Shirts for Only $3.69 
Made of fine quality Franklin Broadcloth Gray Flanre! “pecis' 
Wi.ter weiznht. One lar@we pocket, faced sleeves and matched 
pear! botrons. Cut Extra Full, ait Freat & . Deuble 
Stitched thru-out. Soft turn-down collar with sateen faced 
neckban!. There Shrunk. Try to match these shirts 
in fore $3. 0. Yet we offer you twe for only £3.69 
Send No Write today. Shirts will be sent at once, 

transvortation prepaid. Pay only $3.69 


arrival —-o more one: beck at once if not more than p 
with the wonierful value Be sure to give neck-band 


BERNARD-HEWITT & CO., Desk 0671 CHICAGO 
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JUSTICE OF THE WILD 
(Continued from page 37) 


For an instant the green eyes of the big cat 
met the red-rimmed eyes of the bighorn ram, 
but not for the life of him could the mountain 
lion keep his eyes from wandering, althougn 
he tried to make his bluff good by switching his 
long tail to and fro, while deep in his throat he 
snarled a warning of death. 


Thinking that the bighorn would turn his 
head for a moment and thus expose the siae 
of his neck, the great cat waited; for he knew 
that his only chance of victory lay in being able 
to fasten his teeth in the neck of the ram, the 
while rending from beneath with his hind claws. 


Apparently the ram knew this, too, for he 
was careful to keep facing the great cat that 
was every minute growing more uneasy. 


Suddenly, as the two enemies glared at each 
other, each waiting for the other to make the 
first move, the silence was broken by the scream 
of a bald eagle circling overhead. At the un- 
expected sound the great cat gave a nervous 
start and half turned to flee; as he did so he 
exposed his shoulder. 


It was but an instant, but it was long enough 
for the ram, who charged; the attack of two 
hundred and fifty pounds of bone and muscle 
behind the great, armed head, made doubly 


vicious by the animal’s incarnate fury. 


Squarely the great frontal bone of the big- 
horn ram struck the mountain lion’s shoulder. 


Then with a side thrust of his head, the ram 


caught the body of the mountain lion upon his 
horns, and, raising his magnificent head, tossed 
the screaming cat into the sea of grey mist that 
eddied and circled above the floor of the can- 


yon a thousand feet below. 


RHEUMATISM 


34 years of relieving worst cases have proven it. 
©, H. Thornton, Elkhart, Ind., writes: ‘“‘Hopkins 
Tablets have affected many miraculous cures.” 


10 DAYS TREATMENT SENT FREE 


Don't suffer another day. Send name, address. 
Hopkins Medicine Co., Bcx G-1, Charlotte. Mich. 


We Buy, Sell, RENT, Repair 
Install and Exchange 


HOISTS 


MOTORS 


CONTRACTOR'S 
EQUIPMENT 


WEIDENTHAL-GOSLINER 
ELECTRIC WORKS 


623-625 MISSION ST. 


CORNER NEW MONTGOMERY 


SAN FRANCISCO 
Gelephone Douglas 1690 


THE MERCHANTS 
NATIONAL SAFE 
DEPOSIT (CO. 


New Montgomery and Market Sts. 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Vaults Are Open for Every Day in the Year 
(Sundays and Holidays Included) 


From 7:30 A. M. until 12 o’Clock Midnight 


BOXES $4.00 PER YEAR 


| 
—— 
| 
| 

| 

1 | 
CAN BE CURED TO STAY CURED i] 
| 
| 
i} 
| 
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WOODIN & LITTLe 


MERCLLES GASOLINE ENGINES 
From 1) to 12 Morse Power 


PUMP HOUSE 


33 to 41 Fremont Street 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


PUMPS FOR EVERY 
SERVICE AND USE 


CENTRIFUUGs . PUMPS 
All Sizes from % to 10 inch 
with self-oiling Dearing» 


L PHEUMATIC WATER SUPPLY SYSTEM 


PIPE, PIPE FITTINGS 
BRASS GOODS, TANKS 


Send for Our Catstogue, Malled Free 


GUULUS PYRAMID POWER PUMP 
All Sizes from 2‘) te 6 inch 


The BAECHTEL PIPE 


Has twenty (20) inches of stem: fits snugly 
into any vest pocket; has four separate and 
complete drip chambers; weighs only one 
and one-fourth (1%) ounces; positively can 
not draw tobacco particles into mouth; clean- 
est, coolest, most wholesome smoke there is; 
so light in weight that you scarcely know 
you have a pipe in your mouth. Remember, 
the size of the pipe is only four and one-half 
(4%) inches from tip of stem to extreme out- 
side upper edge of bowl, yet you have twenty 
(20) inches of cooling stem. Order today or 
send for circular. Once you use the Baechtel 
Pipe, no other smoke tastes half so good. 

Price of Baechtel Pipe, complete, securely 
packed and shipped by insured or registered 
Ary to any address upon receipt of price, 

.00. 


Send currency, check or money order to 


BAECHTEL COMPANY, Inc. 


Hagerstown, Maryland 


(We ship C. O. D. if preferred) 


Inquire of Your tocat Deater tor 


full Particulars 


Needed 
—like rubbers 


in wet weather 


Because Piso’s pro 
tects the children by 
soothing irritated and 
tickly throats — allay- 
ing troublesome coughs and hoarse- 
ness. 
Keep Piso’s in the medicine cabinet 
ready for instant use. Jt saves 
weary trips at night and brings 
quick relief 


30¢ at your druggrs!'s. Contains no 
opiate. Good for young and old 


for Cou ghs & Colds 
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BEAUTIFUL HOMES 


» 

» 

» 

» 

» 

» 

» 

» 

» 
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» 

» 

» 

» 

» 

» 

» 

» 

» 

» 

» 

» 

» 

» 

» 

» 

» 

» 

» 

» 

» 

» 

» 

,: ee AVE NOTHING IN YOUR HOME THAT YOU DO NOT KNOW TO BE USE- 
FUL. OR BELIEVE TO BE BEAUTIFUL.” SAID WILLIAM MORRIS. THE 
> MASTER CRAFTSMAN. IT IS THE GOLDEN RULE FOR FURNISHING ARTISTIC 
> HOMES. 

» 

MACEY SECTIONAL BOOKCASES ARE ADAPTED TO THIS IDEA. THEY 
> POSSESS THE BEAUTY OF THE OLD MASTER DESIGNS, BUT ADD THE PRAC- 
> ~=TICAL ADVANTAGE OF BEING SECTIONAL. THEY MAY BE BUILT UP AND 
ADDED TO. RE-ARRANGED. TAKEN APART OR EASILY MOVED ABOUT. THEY 
> ARE DESIGNED NEVER TO LOSE THEIR SYMMETRY AND CHARM NO MATTER 
WHAT THE ARRANGEMENT. 

» 

» 

» 

» 

» 

» 

» 

» 

» 

» 

» 

» 

» 

» 

» 

» 

» 

» 

» 

» 

» 

» 

» 

» 

» 

» 


MACEY BOOKCASES DO NOT LOOK SECTIONAL 
—-BUT THEY ARE. 
YOU WOULD LIKE THEM IN YOUR HOME. 


Catalog No. 222 J. M. J. will give full information. Write to us. 


C. J. WEBER & COMPANY 


985 MARKET STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
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The Same Service is for You, too! 


Hundreds of thousands of our successful men and women—business men, farmers, 
mechanics, parents, teachers, writers, clergymen, lawyers, advertising men, librarians— 
all are being served by 


Webster’s NEW INTERNATIONAL Dictionary 
The Merriam-Webster 


This host of successful Webster owners who are 
satishied with Webster service, who have their needs 
anticipated and supplied, whose questions about 
new and old words, noted persons and places, 
questions of what, why and how, here answered 
with the authority of the world’s scholars, should 
encourage the young man or woman, even though 
near the foot of the ladder, to profit from the same 
service. Ihe one who knows wins success. 


Write for specimen pages, illustrations, etc. 
Free, a set of pocket maps if you name Overland Monthly 


G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY 
Springfield, Massachusetts 


400,000 Voenbulary Terms 
2700 Pages. 6000 Illustrations 
30,000 Geographical Subjects 

12,000 Biographical Entries 

Regular and India-Paper Editions 


BATTERIES 


MUST 


good batte/1es 
to guarantee 7 
years SErViCe 
O/ anew 
Lately 
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PAINTS FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


Why We Use The Miner 


ACK in the days of °49, when a red 
shirt and “dust” determined a man’s 
financial rating, W. P. Fuller, Sr.. sailed 


ing and thought were necessary to es- 
tablish the firm foundations upon which 
is builded. 


the present day structure 
The twenty-one branches, the twenty- 
seven acre factory, the coastwise dis- 
tribution of today stand as a monument 
to his toil and perseverance. 


‘round The Horn. Establishing himself 
in business in Sacramento he began the 
present house of W. P. Fuller & Co. 
Success did not come in one swoop. 
Days and nights of work, ceaseless striv- 


So, our Miner represents that fearless courage of the days of 
49, when strength and virility were the requisites for success. 


Of Interest To Every Reader 


If you want a “lead and oil” job, insist 
that Pioneer White Lead is used. Com- 


When the painter comes to your house 
to re-decorate it, do you specify what he 


shall use? You buy your food products petitive tests show it has no superior on 
by name, your clothing by name, your the market. It pays to secure the best, 
magazines by name. Why not specify for it lasts for so many years longer than 


your paint products? a cheap unreliable product. 


Why Use Ready Mixed Paints 


There was a time when ready-mixed because our ready-mixed paints are 
paints were taboo, for the reason that composed of Pioneer White Lead, Pure 
a few unreliable manufacturers “doped” Colors in Oil, and Pure Zinc, all perfectly 


their products. Fortunately, they are mixed in correct proportions by powerful 
matters of history, and ready-mixed machinery. The zine gives the lasting 
paints are now far superior to some hand- qualities to our paints. The choice is 


mixed paints. Why? yours. 
lf you are interested in painting problems, write the Advertising 
Department at San Francisco for their “Home Service Booklet” 
which tells all about painting problems and their solution. 


PULLER: & CO. 


"since 49" 


Sacramento Pasadena Portland 3oise Fresno 
Oakland Long Beach Seattle Salt Lake City San Bernardino 
Los Angeles Santa Monica Tacoma Yakima San Francisco 
San Diego Hollywood Spokane Walla Walla Ogden 


Factories at South San Francisco 
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Publishers of the Overland Monthh 
ESTABLISHED 


Overland Publishing Co. 


one of the oldest and best equipped plants on the Pacific 
Coast, specializes in quality printing—that kind of printing 
which is attractive and produces results. 


Three and Four Color Process printing is one of the leading 
features of our plant, and in this department we have 
specially trained artists who are known for their skill and 
workmanship. 


We maintain an Efficiency Department, which is under the 
direction of trained write-up and lay-out men. This de- 
partment is valuable to all buyers of printing seeking 
expert counsel. 


We are specially equipped for Broadside, Folder, Catalog, 
Trade Paper and general office supply work. 


Phone: KEARNY 720-721 


OVERLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Not Members of the Printers’ Board of Trade 
257-259 Minna Street 


San Francisco 


4 
/ 
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There is something especially attractive in the 
Ssenaiiha aroma and the delicate bright color of Rey 

really good cocoa such as “BAKER'S” Its delicious 
wholesomeness and nutritive 


BOOKLET OF CHOICE RECIPES SENT FREE. 
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Chartered by Congress to Relieve and Prevent Suffering 
In Peace and In War —~ At Home and Abroad 
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Dividend checks from the American Telephone and Telegrapi: Company are received quarterly 
by more than 200,000 telephone users. 


Owned by those it serves 


Less than fifty years ago an application 
was made for a patent which created the 
possibility of speech between distant points. 
It was the culmination of years of study, re- 
search and experiment. It suggested a new 
aid in commerce and domestic life; a new tie 
to bind the people tegether. But it was only 
a suggestion—a dream. 


To make that dream come true required 
the creation of an organization unlike any 
other. It demanded a kind of scientific 
knowledge that was yet to be formulated, 
as well as a type of equipment sti!! to be 
devised. And it necessitated the financial 
and moral support of many communities. 


Out of this situation grew the Bell 
System, bringing not only a new public 
service, but a new democracy of public 
service ownership—a democracy that now 
has more than 200,000 stockholders—a 
partnership of the rank and file who use 
telephone service and the rank and file em- 
ployed in that service. The American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company exists 


to serve the people and is owned directly by 


the people—controlled not by one, but con- - 


trolled by all. 

Evclstion is going on. Each year the 
ownership is more widespread. Each year 
the varicus processes of the service are per- 
formed more efficiently and economically. 
Each year new lines and extensions are 
constructed. The responsibility of the 
management is to provide the kest possible 
telephone service at the lowest possible cost 
and to provide new facilities with the growth 
of demand. To do these things requires 
equipment, men and money. 


The rates must furnish a net return sufh- 
cient to induce you to become a stockholder, 
or to retain your stock if you already are 
one; after paying wages sufficient to attract 
and retain capable men and women in the 
service. They must adequately support and. 
extend the structure of communication. 


These are considerations for the interest 
of all—public, stockholders, employees. 


“ BELL SYSTEM” 


AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service, and all directed toward Better Service 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
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MOTOR OIL 


Backed by 


Scientific Authority 
Cycol-ize your 
motor'‘Today 


ASSOCIATED ODL COMPANY 


Francisco 
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A new science for the Promotion of Health 
Not concerned with medicaments, movements, massages or electric rays 


HE world was quite old before com- 
- mon lightning was discovered to be 

electricity—now we have wireless— 
roentgen rays—power—light; from the great 
force. 


Similarly, the underlying principle of thermics 
is as old as the world, yet very new in its 
unfoldment of human blessings. The science 
of thermics devotes its action to the assistance 
of the cells of the body-structure in normal- 
izing themselves to health. 


The science of thermics does not provide a 
cure-all—yet within its reasoning it contem- 
plates much of human ills. In the application 
of the science of thermics, the underlying 
natural force is embodied in specihe appli- 
ances, many in number, some internal, some 
external, yet each specifically adapted to the 
purpose in view. 


Thermics like other sciences has much to 
learn, yet it knows much; this is witnessed by 
thousands who have tested its principles. You 
have used thermics without realizing the power 
of it. 


Thermics cannot harm you; there are no nos- 
trums to work havoc with your good 
physician's labors, or his expert care. There 
are no mystic features. Like other sciences, 
thermics proves its way first by reason then 


by results. 


Thermics being a new science much remains 
to be done; yet perhaps, the very ill of you 
or yours may lie within the category of its 


successes. 


The tools of this broad science are called 
Thermalaids, some of which are adapted to 
conditions which require only a general diag- 
nosis, and work with prompt effectiveness. 
Some are adapted to simple, some to the intri- 
cate, faults in the health fabric, internal or 
external. You will want to know how this 
science is applied and you can get its story 
without trouble or obligation or annoyance. 
Just mention your health fault. A card will 
do, or if you want a personal letter give all 
the details for an intelligent response. It will 


incur no obligation. Just address 


THERMALAIDS 


DEPT. 8—STEUBENVILLE — OHIO 
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STATEMEAT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGE- 
MENT, CIRCULATION, ETC. REQUIRED 
BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 
24, 1912, 

Of Overland Monthly, published monthly at 


‘San Francisco, Calif:, for October Ist, 1922: 


State of California, County of San Francisco—ss. 


Before me, a Notary Public, in and for the 
State and county aforesaid, personally appeared 
Cc. Van der Zwaal, who, having been duly 
sworn according to law, deposes and says that 
he is the Secretary-Treasurer of the (Overland 
Monthly, and that the following is, to the best 
of his knowledge and belief, a true statement of 
the ownership, management (and if a daily pa- 
per, the circulation), ete., of the aforesaid pub- 
lication for the date shown in the above cap- 
tion, required by the Act of August 24, 1912, 
embodied in section 4413, Postal Laws and Reg- 
ulations printed on the reverse of this form, 
to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor and business 
manager are: 
erland Publishing Co., 259 Minna 
Street, San Francisco. 

Editor—Almira Guild McKeon, 1: 
Building, San Francisco. 

Managing Editor—None. 

Business Manager—B. G. Barnett, 259 Minna 
Street, San Francisco. 

2. That the owner is: (If the publication is 
owned by an individual his name and address, 
or if owned by more than one individual the 
names and addresses of each, should be wiven 
below: if the publication is owned by a corpora- 
tion the name of the corporation and the names 
and addressés of the stockholders owning or 
holding one per cent or: more of the total 
amount of stock should be given.) 

B. G. Barnett, 259 Minna Street. 

C. Van der Zwaal, 259 Minna Street. 

H. G. Gille, 820 Mission Street. 

3% That the known bondholders, mortgacees, 
and other security holders ownine or holding 
l per cent or more of the total amount of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities are: (If there are 
none, so state.) 

None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, wiv- 
ing the names of the owners, stockholders, and 
security holders, if any, contain not only the 
list of stockholders and security holders as they 
appear upon the books of the company but also, 
in cases where the stockholder or security 
holder appears upon the books of-the company 
as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the 
name of the person or corporation’ for whom 
such’ trustee is acting, is given: also that the 
said two paragraphs contain statements em- 
bracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as 
to the circumstances and conditions under 
Which stockholders and security holders who 
do not appear upon the books of the company 
as trustees, hold stock and securities in a ea- 
pacity other than that of a bona fide owner: and 
this affiant has no reason to believe that any 
other person, association, or corporation has 
any interest direct or indirect in the said stock, 


lood 


to 
tc 


honds, or other securities: than as so stated by 
him. 

o That the avernge number of copies of each 
issue of this publication sold or distributed, 
through the mails or otherwise, to paid sub- 
scribers during the six months preceding the 
date shown above is: (This information is re- 
quired from daily publications only.) 

VAN DER ZWAAL. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 11th 
day of October, 1922. 


(Seal) A. J. HENRY. 
(My commission expires......... 192..) 


Olive drab, 19 oz. water- +4 +5 
proof canvas. Easily pack- . 
ed and carried, being in two sections 
which fasten tightly together with 
double buttons. Weighs approx. 7 lbs. 
Size 7 ft. x 5 ft. 6in. Sold as high as 
$10.00. Price $1.45, plus 80e for pack- 
ing ‘and postage. Same tent brand ne 
$1.95, plus postage. Folding poles > for each 


tent « 
STORES 
602 Koplin Bidg. Atlanta, Ga. 


TO SACRAMENTO 


ANNOUNCING A THRU 


DINING CAR SERVICE 
TO SACRAMENTO 


Colusa Marysville 
Chico 


“The Meteor” 


Leaves at 4:40 promptly 
Key Route Ferry 


The RIGHT Way to Sacramento 


/ASHTONE 


Out it That Hidden 
Beauty and 
xpresslon. 


This p — preparation is un- 
excelled for eyebrows and eye 
lashes, something new. Unlike 
any other preparagion now sold. 
Absolutely harmless. Marvelously 

assists nature in growing wee, 
satin-like, smart eyelashee aod 
eyebrows. Easily applied. Satis- 
faction assured or meal refundgu. 

Price Box by mail 

(s/amps or coin 
100 Photoplayers FREE 

To all answering this ad. we send 
100 Photoplayer artiste reproduced 
on @ne paper suitable for framing. 
Get this collection free with order. 


| 
U.S. PORTABLE TENT... 
Sac 

Q CRAMENT 

\HORT 
FA WINE 
RODD 

Please Mention Overland Monthly When W riting Adverts 
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Hotel Powhatan 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Peansylvania Avenue, H and Eighteenth Sts., N. W. 


~~: 7k 
‘ » 


WORLD RENOWNED ARTISTS 
who prefer the Vose to any other piano testify to its re- 
markable tone qualities, based upon its superb construc- 
tion. Investigation wlll convince you that there is no 
piano comparable with the magnificent Vose Grand at its 

™ moderate price. We challenge comparisons. 


Write for our beautifully illustrated 
: 4 catalogue and easy payment plan, 


‘Vose & Sons Piano Company 
: 189 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


Showing the Hotel Powhatan upon 
the completion of its new addition. 
Overlooking the White House. offers every comfort 


and luxury, also a superior service. European 


Write for Souvenir Booklet and Map 
E. C. OWEN, Manager. 


On Las Uvas Road 


| 
| 
| 
| 63 Acres—Nine miles from Morgan Hill, Cal., or 21 miles 
| from San Jose, via Almaden road. 


Finest land for peaches or prunes. 
Las Uvas creek, an ever-living stream runs through center 


of property for half a mile. 


Bungalow, Tank House, Platforms, Gas Engine. : 


Splendidly situated for a country home, or for farm or 


orchard. Price $9,000. 
See the owner at Room 382 Russ Bldg., 265 Montgomery 


Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


| 
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Vol. LXXX 


The Illustrated Aagazine of the West 


ALMIRA GUILD McKEON, Editor. 
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